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A CROMWELLIAN COMMONPLACE BOOK. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 


The sermon which follows the extracts previously 
given is interesting when we consider its period, for 
the text is “ Touch not mine anointed.” After it 
come two letters in Latin from Urbanus Octavus, 
Pont. Max., to Doctor Gilbert, professor and 

r of the French Church, London, bearing date 
lg 1628. Next comes an extract from Mr. 
Pike’s book ‘ Of Conscience,’ and a sermon follows 
which is worthy of quotation, as it deals with the 
conscientious scruples of some of the ministers of 


the days of King Charles :— 

“Tt is not to be thought unreasonable that divers of 
ye ministers, especially among ye inferiour sorte, doe 
finde youselves much aggrieved with ye oathe yt is now 
comming on, ffor certes it will be said y* none will 
stumble at ye oath but such as have formerly conceived 
some disaffection to ye government of ye Church. Yet 
they cannot be now iustly blamed for y* dissaffection yt 
bave hitherto all y™ tyme submitted youselves quietly & 
obediently, & so w4 doe still were they not pressed with 
more yn ever they were before. formerly they have felt 
and suffered more yn was desirable, But this oath irks in 
such a manner and in such a matter as may startle any con- 
science yt is not stifled wth ye worldly advantage that 
comes to soome thereby. Might it not suffiee yt we em- 
brace ye present discipline unlesee we must applaud? 
Might it not be enough if we bind ourselves for this 
king’s tyme, unlesse we binde ourselves for ever, which 

this world and ye world tocome? Might it not 


be enough to swear in generall unlesse we must abide all 
manner of vexations & molestations? Might it not be 
enough to sweare this matter sincerely for necessity’s 
sake unleese we must do it willingly and gladly? This 
last branch implyes the impression that it is not so much 
to binde for ye tyme to come as to finde out wher’ ye 
ministry bave any soreness of stomacke to this forme of 
rule and to exerne them altogether. But this encroach- 
ing upon the liberty of Christ may well be distasted of.” 

Lengthy extracts from ‘Parson Harkwell’s Apo- - 
logy of the Power and Providence of God’ follow ; 
also some from a book by one Carolus Gallusa 
dated 1592, and from another by “Mr. Meade, a 
noted divine of Cambridge 1627.” 

In a sermon on ‘England’s Destiny for Reforma- 
tion’ we have a long list of the “ daungers” she 
has been saved from in order that she may devote 
herself “to this good worke.” Among these 
mercies to Protestants are ‘‘ the escape of Dubline 
from a massacre in 1641, the escape of England fro’ 
the Armado in ’88, fro’ the powder treason in 1605, 
and fro’ the Spanish navy in 1639, and now fro’ 
many plots and Heresies.” 

But the worthy minister was evidently no fanatic, 
for he quotes with approval the sermon preached 
by Mr. Owen before the House of Commons on 
April 29, 1646 (the year before the king came a 
prisoner to Carisbrooke), where the preacher in- 
veighs against “those State Physicians who take 
themselves to be Church Physicians & would fain 
pronounce sentence of blood against hereticks.” 

Digressing for some few pages from these 
weighty matters, we find the old scholar deep in 
the making of “ dialls both plaine and Horizontall 
as well as Cylindricall,” all illustrated by neat dia- 
grams, endless calculations, and little movable 
pieces of parchment carefully attached to the great 
circles, crowded with minute figures and learned 
notes. In the making of these he evidently took 
the keenest delight, and the book abounds with 
doggerel rhymes on the subject, and hints “for find- 
ing of the time of day (if a Clocke or sundiall can- 
not be had) merely by your hande alone if the sun 
doe but shine,” and many a scrap of Latin verse on 
a fly-leaf or note of a sermon has been used by him 
for these minute and endless calculations. The 
letter from that “‘brave soldier and wise governour 
Sydenham” owes its SS solely to the 
figures on the back, and another letter—apparently 
a discouraging reply from one of Mr. Sparks’s re- 
lations, refusing money and recapitulating all that 
‘* your fathear has done for you”—is used in the 
same way. It is of considerable interest, from the 
extraordinary difference in the writing from that 
of the book and its enclosed writings. Evidently 
the old-fashioned or uncultured hand of that day 
varied even more from the hand of the period than 
does the slanting and feeble style of the first half 
of this century from the bold and dashing hand of 
the present day. The address reads quaintly, too, 
for whereas on the other letters it runs thus— 
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ffor his respected friend 
Mr. Sparks -_ Northwood 
ese, 


the cold r to his begging letter brings a 
great sheet of rough paper addressed— 
To my loveing Brothear 
Mr Vincent Sparke in 
The fle of Wighte 
deliver thes I praye. 

In another scrap we find him falling foul of one 
Morgan, who seems to have very ignorantly dab- 
bled in his own pet pastime of dialling. He begins 
his halting lines by— 

Some—after Homer—would write Iliades 

And prove themselves to be far stouter blades 

Than were the former Giants, yet when all 

Is done they can, they prove not balfe so tal, &c., 
and so forth, with sledge-hammer satire. 

On yet another scrap we find a list of books, 
a ntly of books lent by the minister, for beside 
the name of one of them he has written in different 
ink the sad remark, which so many of us find true 
for all time, “ Yt came not againe.” 

To enumerate the odd jumble of letters and ex- 
tracts so carefully preserved would be too longa 
task, but the only piece eer in the 
book is well worth noting. It is an almanac for 
1646, and contains a list of the kings and queens 
since the Conquest, with the “number of their 
years, mons, and daies.” It is strange to see the 
name of King Charles, the last on the list, and the 
7 space under the heading “Since the Reigne 
ended ” filled up with the words “ Vivat Rex et 
Regina.” 

The rest of the almanac is taken up by “ Pro- 
gnostications of Eclipses for this present yeer and 
ealculations as to when the sun maketh his revolu- 
tion thorow the 12 signes.” Also a table of the 
planets “‘in some sorte to satisfy the desires of 
those who - curious to the weather.” in 

Apparently our country parson was one of thi 
class, and his interest in the planets was not con- 
fined to their effect on the weather, for we have 
some curious notes on the casting of the nativity, 
the domination of starres, and the nature of the 

ts, mixed with medical observations “ for 
im who intendeth to study physicke, and is 
neither knave nor fool.” “ Know, then,” says the 
old scholar, “‘ that sympathy and ~ oe the 
two hinges upo’ which the whole body of Physicke 
hangs. the whole fabricke upon this founda- 
tion if thou beest wise. If not, thou art unfitt to 
be a physician.” 

It is strange to find a man so learned as Mr. 
Sparkes writing gravely of astrological influences 
on health, choler, and the complexion, and giving 
rules for finding the complexion and character by 
the dreams. He quotes with approval some verses 
written by Thomas May, E:q., which describe the 
different dreams which may tell whether the 


dreamer be ‘‘ Melancholik, Cholerick, Sanguine 
or Phlegmatik,” and winds up his extracts by 
observing that he himself most surely believes that 
an know truths by 

eir dreames if their nativityes be accordingly 
either by nature or Arte.” : 

But this excursion into merely secular matters 
is almost the only one in the book, for the mind of 


the old minister was filled with the weighty con. 


troversial matters, on which war was so 

raged both by tongue and in the disturbed 
days he lived in. That the bent of his thoughts 
was purely and deeply spiritual we may see from a 
remarkably beautiful morning prayer which follows 
this medley of learning and — We finda 
rhythm and a harmony in this beautiful 

which show that the n of Northwood = 
fine sense of style, and its composition is very like 
that of the ae aeons one hears in the Presby- 
terian churches of the north of Ireland, where so 
much true eloquence is to be found. 

The question of “‘mixed Communions,” as 
treated in “the booke of Mr. Jeanes,” greatly 
exercises the mind of the ‘‘ pastour,” who attacks 
Mr. Jeanes both in Latin verse and in English 
doggerel, beginning :— 

This booke, in this doubt, doth by no meanes 

Thee satisfy, though writt by learned Jeanes. 

Hee proves indeede wee may with equity 

Sup there, where is not full Presbytery. 

And why not? If ye companye be all 

if ye faulty people willingly 

Hold yt their pastour shall them certify. 

But may or must wee sup where ye people 

Are plainely grosse, and most invincible. 

But then what needes there of Presbyteration, 

May yt turn off ye blessings of a nation ? 

You say yt if pastours and people try 

Theire utmost to sett up Presbytery 

And yet cannot, they may communicate 

With scandalous folke, and not sin in this state. 

A steward the pastour is, an angell in his place 

Chosen, accepted,—ruling in this case. 

The power of ruling is in him chiefly 

He's God to others—as their neede doth cry. 

Will you such scandals in a Church permitt 

Rather yn grant her what is fitt? 

And shall ye worst, if frowarde hee shall prove 

Prevaile to treade on w™ the Lord doth love. 

O do not then by force—and cavillation 

Harden bad heartes and hinder reformation. 

ffor this ye fearefull strive, leaste this displease 

The goddlesse worldlings yt have wealth and ease. 

Let us Him please, who ’s Lord of life and death, 
Men-pleasers feare not God (while they have breath). 


M. Damanrt. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME DISPENSATIONS MENTIONED BY 
THEINER. 
Two papal dispensations, hitherto, I believe, un- 
noticed, are recorded in Theiner’s ‘ Vetera Monu- 
menta Hibernorum et Scotorum historiam illue- 
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trantia,’ which throw a curious light on the family 
history of the early Stewart kings. 

1. Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Mure of 
Rowallan, was the first wife of Robert Stewart, 
Earl of Athole and Strathern, who in 1371 ascended 
the throne of Scotland as King Robert II. They 
bad a well-known dispensation from Pope Cle- 
ment VI., dated at Avignon X Kal. December in 
thesixth yearof his 1347), and addressed 
to the Bishop of Glasgow, in whose diocese both 
parties resided, which states that ‘‘diu cohabitantes 

is utriusque sexus multitudinem procrearunt,” 
and that there was a double impediment to their 
marriage, Robert being related to Elizabeth in the 
fourth degree of consanguinity and Elizabeth being 
related in the third and fourth degrees to Isabella 
Boutellier, or Boucellier, with whom Robert had a 

vious liaison (Theiner, p. 289). But it has not 
be observed, so far as I know, that a third im- 
pediment to their marriage appears to have been 
removed in 1345, when the same Pope, by letter 
dated at Avignon, XIII Kal. June, in the fourth 
year of his pontificate (1345) (see Theiner, p. 284), 
authorized the Bishop of St. Andrews to dissolve 
& marriage contracted with the consent of friends, 
“ per verba de presenti,” between Hugh Giffard, of 
the diocese of St. Andrews, and Elizabeth Mure, 
of the diocese of Glasgow, when Hugh was nine 
years of age and Elizabeth eleven, regarding which 
the letter says :— 

“Cum ad pubertatem pervenerunt contra bujusmodi 
matrimonium rec! unt, ip q matrimonium 
gratum sive ratum non habuerunt, nec adhuc habent, 
immo exprease dissenserunt, et adhuc dissentiunt matri- 
monio memorato.”’ 


It is, thaps, impossible to prove now that the 
betrothed wife of Hugh Giffard was identical with 
Robert Stewart’s wife; and it would occupy too 
much space to state here all the arguments for and 
against that proposition. Those in favour of it con- 
siderably outweigh, in my mind, those against it. 
It is pleasing, charitable, and not inconsistent with 
probability to conjecture that Robert and Elizabeth 
Were married in good faith, and that when con- 
fronted with the fact that their marriage was in- 
valid through Elizabeth’s early contract, had no 
resource but to avail themselves of the Pope’s dis- 
Pensing power. It may also be noted that Hugh 
iffard of Yester, the famous “ necromancer,” con- 
firmed by charter in 1345 a grant that his grand- 
father, Sir Thomas Morham, had made to the monks 
of Holyroodhouse, and then, or at some other time, 
founded the collegiate church at Yester (Wood’s 
Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ ii. 650). 
No attempt seems to have been made to trace 
consanguinity which the dispensation of 1347 
states to have existed in the fourth degree between 
Robert Stewart and Elizabeth Mure. The pedigree 
of the Mures of Rowallane as generally accepted 
affords no clue to any consanguinity. There is a 


dispensation of Aug. 29, 1322 (see Theiner, p. 225), 
which shows that Janet Mure, heiress of Polkelly, 
hitherto regarded as mother of Elizabeth Mure, was 
not Sir Adam Mure’s only wife. By this dispensa- 
tion a former marriage between Adam Mure and 
Joanna Cunningham, both of the diocese of Glas- 
gow, which had been celebrated “ olim,” without 
due dispensation from the impediment caused by 
Adam being related in the third degree of consan- 
guinity to Hugh de Hutsconperi, Joanna’s former 
husband, is sustained, and the issue already born, 
and to be born, declared legitimate. If Joanna 
Cunningham was the mother of Elizabeth, it is 
ible that the consanguinity with Robert 
tewart is to be traced through her. (I have 
not met elsewhere with the name Hutsconperi in 
Scotch family history.) 

2. Robert Stewart, third son of Robert II. and 
Elizabeth Mure, afterwards Duke of Albany and 
Regent of Scotland, married Margaret, Countess 
of Menteth, as his first wife. She was the only 
child and heir of Mary, Countess of Menteth, by 
Sir John Graham, and seems (if the dispensations 
are correctly printed in Theiner) to have had four 
husbands. Her first husband was John de Moravia, 
Lord of Bothwell and Panetarius Scotiz, who died 
8. p. 1352, and as his widow she had a dispensation 
from Clement VI., dated at Avignon, August 15, 
in the eleventh year of pontificate (1352), to marry 
Thomas, thirteenth Earl of Marr. The impediment 
is not stated in the dispensation, but it arose from 
the earl being nephew (by the half blood) of John 
de Moravia, her first husband, through Lady Chris- 
tian Bruce, mother (by her third husband) of John 
and grandmother (by her first husband) of the earl. 
In this dispensation (printed in Theiner, p. 300) it 
is stated that the petition alleged “‘ quod tu, fili 
comes, in toto Regno Scotiz, unde oriandus ex- 
istis, aliquam mulierem nisi te, filia Margarita, 
cum qua secundum tui status decentiam, matri- 
monialiter copulari valeas, commode invenire non 
potes.” Andrew Stuart mentions a second dis- 
pensation of 1354 in favour of the same parties, 
but as the second dispensation is not printed in 
Theiner, I am unable to say if it differs from 
the first, or if it explains the necessity of its 
issue. Thomas, Earl of Marr, was divorced 
from the countess, and there is a letter, un- 
noticed by genealogists, from Pope Innocent VI., 
dated IV Kal. May, in the eighth year of 

ntificate (1360), authorizing the Bishop of Dun- 

lane on certain conditions to absolve John Drum- 
mond and Margaret, Countess of Menteth, from 
the ecclesiastical censure and excommunication in- 
curred by their having “olim” contracted mar- 
riage, knowing that they were within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, and to permit them to 
marry, and to declare their issue legitimate(Theiner, 
. 315). This John Drummond was, I presume, 
ir John Drummond, ancestor of the Earl of Perth, 
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who is said to have married Mary de Montifex, 
heiress of Stobhall, &c., and to have had by her 
four sons and four daughters. His “‘ long and fatal 
feud” with the Menteths was settled in 1360 by 
the intervention of King David II. (see Wood's 
Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ ii. 359). If the Countess 
Margaret was remarried to Sir John Drummond 
under the dispensation of 1360 it is probable that 
Sir John died soon after the ceremony, for on the 
V Ides Sept., in the ninth year of his pontificate 
(1361), she had another dispensation from the 
same Pope to “Robertum natum Roberti 
comitis de Stratherne,” the impediments being (1) 
that Robert and Margaret were within prohibited 
degrees ; (2) that Robert was within the fourth 
degree of consanguinity to John de Moravia ; and 
(3) to Thomas, Earl of Marr, Margaret’s former 
husbands (Theiner, p. 317). It is curious that the 
dispensation of 1361 does not refer to that of 1360, 
and does not mention Sir John Drummond, who 
was certainly, through his sister Margaret, queen of 
David IJ., and his daughter Annabella, queen of 
Robert IIL, connected by affinity, if not by con- 
sanguinity, with Robert Stewart. This difficulty 
would be removed if we suppose that there is a 
misprint in the 1360 dispensation as given by 
Theiner, and that the countess who had married 
Sir John Drummond was not Margaret the 
daughter, but Mary the mother, whose first hus- 
band, Sir John Graham, was executed by order of 
Edward III. in 1346; and this conjectural emenda- 
tion is consistent with a charter of King Robert IL., 
dated at St. Andrews the penultimate of March, 
1372, confirming the donation that “‘ Maria Comi- 
tissa de Menteth, in sua viduitate fecit et concessit 
Joh’ni de Dromond” of certain lands in Levenax 
(Reg. Mag. Sig. 113, 3). It would be interesting 
to know what became of the issue of Sir John 
Drammond and the Countess of Menteth, whom 
the Bishop of St, Andrews was authorized to de- 
clare legitimate. Siema. 


FOLK-LORE OF EAST AND WEST COMPARED. 
Students of folk-lore have often been struck by 
occurrence of the same pop beliefs in 
countries widely remote from each other. Such 
observations have generally been made by Euro- 
peans, but in a recent communication to the 
Anthropological Society of Bomhay, Mr. Jivanjee 
Jamshedjee Modi has approached the subject from 
the point of view of an educated Parsee familiar 
with the learning of East and West. During his 
residence in Paris he noticed, amongst other 
customs, that of blessing any one who sneezes. 
There are allusions to this in the classical literature 
of Greece and Rome, and the fact that the custom 
is mentioned by Aristotle, at all events, disposes 
of the theory that it originated during a medizval 
epidemic of great fatality and of which the first 
sympton was a violent attack of sneezing. When 


Mr. Modi was staying at Vienna, a sudden sneeze 
brought him an elaborate bow and an expression of 
wishes for his good health from the porter who was 
standing by. Under such circumstances a Parsee 
mother will say, “ My Jamshedjee will live long, 
and the tailor will prepare suits of clothes for him,” 
In India, however, the sneeze of one of the Oppo- 
site sex isa good omen. If a man has a smal} 
pustule on the eyelid, he may expect seven in 
succession. 

Bird omens are very common in Europe and in 
India, and the word “ auspices ” has its parallels in 
Sanscrit, Gujerati, Persian, &. The Hindoo 
woman, when she sees a crow, endeavours to pro- 
pitiate fate by this invocation :— 

Oh crow, oh crow, 

I will give thee, 

Golden rings on thy feet, 

A ball of curd and rice, 

A piece of silken cloth for thy loins, 

And pickles for thy mouth. 
This is the bird’s supposed ideal of bliss, A 
peculiar noise made by the crow is the forerunner 
of a visit from a dear relation or of a letter from 
him. When the auspice is correct, sweets are 
placed for the birds, and it is a matter of belief that 
none of the feathered ‘crowd will touch the food 


until the feast is are | the icular crow 
whose prophetic instinct earned the largesse. 
Salt superstitions are numerous. In India, 


when they it from hand to hand, the giver 
pinches the hand of the receiver, so as to end any 
possible quarrel in a friendly pinch. To eat a few 
grains of salton your birthday will ensureasufficiency 
of nimak roti, salt and bread, until the su i 
anniversary. For the same reason a little salt is 
often put in the tiffin basket of any one goings 
journey. 
If a sick speak of his illness to one who 
is healthy, the Jatter touches his amulet, or taps 
under the table, or places two fingers in a V — 
in order to prevent the disease being transfe 
to him. The belief in the ‘“‘ evil eye” is wide- 
—) in India, mothers place a black mark on 
eir child’s face that it may avoid this danger. 
Old shoes are placed on poles for the protection of 
the growing crops. That the forefinger is in some 
special sense dangerous is generally accepted. It 
is wrong to point a forefinger at a fruit -tree 
in India, and at a baby in England. The horse- 
shoe is nailed on the wall alike in East and 
West to guard against evil eye, witchcraft, and 
ghosts. Iron is thought to have special virtue for 
protection and exorcism. A small knife, nail, or 
scissors, is attached to the cradle of a child. When 
a wife expects to be a mother, the test care is 
taken to prevent the evil eye or other maleficent 
influences. If an ecli occurred during her 
ae gar! the husbaud would not be allowed to 
Id a knife in his hand or even to mend his quill 


pen. 


| a 
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Friday is an unlucky day in India as well as in 
Barope. Odd numbers are regarded as lucky 
and even numbers as unlucky, which is the reverse 
of the general European superstition. The reason is 
said to be that corpses are usually carried by an even 
number of bearers. The Western huntsman regards 
ameeting with an old woman as a sign that good 

will be wanting in the day’s sport. The 
Bindoo widow, in the same way, is regarded as an 
omen of danger and ill-luck to those whom she 
may encounted. 

These are but samples of the multitudes of 
trivial occurrences and accidents from which the 
superstitious alike in Eastand West draw conclusions 
as to the good or ill fortune that may be in store 
for them. Man will never conquer a feeling of 
curiosity as to his fate, nor extinguish the desire 
to raise the curtain hiding the future; but as 
education advances he will, it may be hoped, forget 
these puerile superstitions, which are even now but 
reminiscences from the childhood of the race. 

Wituiam E, A. Axon, 

Armytage, Bowdon. 


Amsrose Paitips,—In the edition of Spence’s 

‘ Anecdotes’ which he has prepared for Mr. Walter 
Scott’s “Camelot Series” of books, Mr. John 
Underhill gives short biographical notices of the 
various writers concerned. These should be accept- 
able to readers, especially as they are concise and 
terse, but to be completely satisfactory they ought 
to be as nearly accurate as possible. Mr. Underhill, 
speaking of Ambrose Philips, gives 1695 as the year 
of his birth, which would make him under fourteen 
when his ‘ Pastorals’ appeared, and seventeen on the 
production of his famous ‘ Distressed Mother.’ It 
is curious that such a slip should have occurred, for 
even Dr. Johnson, although admitting that he had 
been baffled to discover the date of Philips’s birth 
and the facts of his early life, states that be “ died 
June 18, 1749, in his seventy-eighth year.” Other 
biographers have now no hesitation in giving the 
extreme dates of the poet’s career as 1671 and 1749. 
Philips still suffersat the hands of critics in regard 

to other matters besides dates. Mr. Gosse, for ex- 
ample, in his ‘Eighteenth Century Literature,’ p. 138, 
says that he “ composed a number of birthday odes 
to children of quality, in a seven-syllabled measure, 
which earned him the name of ‘ Namby-Pamby,’ 
but which form, in their infantile, or servile, 
ttiness, his main claim to distinction.” In 
ard’s ‘ English Poets,’ vol. iii. p. 130, Mr. Gosse, 
Writing on the same subject, states that ‘‘ his odes 
to private persons, and in ticular to children, 
Slooet won him ridicule from fis own age, and from 
Henry Carey the immortal name of Namby- 
Pamby.” Neither of these descriptions of the 
odes is correct in point of fact. They are not all 
“birthday odes to children of quality,” for while 


Italian singer, one is a supplication on behalf of a 
child suffering from small-pox, two are memorial 
tributes to the worth of deceased noblenien, two are 
grouped as songs, and say nothing of children, and 
one (as Dr. Johnson mentions) is addressed to 
Robert Walpole as “steerer of a mighty realm.” 
This likewise disposes of Mr. Gosse’s farther de- 
finition of the odes as being in honour of “‘ private 
persons,” and it may just be added that the two 
memorial odes find their occasion in the deaths of 
the Earl of Halifax and Earl Cowper respectively. 
Nor, apparently, did Philips himself regard Signora 
Cuzzoni as a private person, for he implores her 
to retreat southward, in case disastrous national 
results should follow from the exercise of her art : 

Tuneful mischief, vocal ! 

To this island bid farewell ; 

Leave us as we ought to be, 

Leave the Britons rough and free. 

Philips may not have been a very great poet, or 
a very brave man, but that is no reason why 
people who write about him should not strive to 
give him his due. - Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tage QuEEN HER Famity.—Our beloved 
Queen commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of 
her marriage with the late Prince Consort on 
February 10 last. That union was singularly 
blessed in its issue. Her Majesty was herself an 
only child; but she has lived to see her children’s 
children’s children. At this time (August), this 
numbers fifty living descendants, including sons 
and daughters, grandsons and granddaughters, 

t-grandsons and great-granddaughters. Be- 
sides whom, she has four sons- in-law, four daughters- 
in-law, five grandsons-in-law, and one grand- 
daughter-in-law.* The Queen has lost one son and 
one daughter, five grandsons, one granddaughter, 
one great grandson,+ and one son-in-law. If these 
were living, her family circle would number gd 
four. . H. 


Lirerany Paratet.— Has the following 
interesting coincidence ever been noted? I call 
it a coincidence, because we may feel pretty sure 
that when Scott wrote the scene in question he 
was not thinking of Robert Greene's pleasant 
Arcadian romance. When Front-de-Boeuf receives 
the summons and challenge signed by Le Noir 
Faineant, Gurth, Wamba, and Locksley, he, like a 
true medizval knight, being unable to read, hands 
it to the Templar, who delivers the contents amidst 
the inextinguishable laughter of De Bracy and 


* Strictly speaking, Her Majesty has two grand- 
daughters-in-law, viz., the Empress Augusta Victoria of 
Germany and the Princess Henry of Prussia; but as the 
latter is also the Queen’s granddaughter by birth, she is 
necessarily enumerated among them. 

The still-born infant of H.R.H, the Duchess 


there are twelve altogether, one is an address to an 
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himself at the idea of a cartel of defiance signed by 
@ swineherd, a jester, and a yeoman (‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
cb. xxv.). Compare this with the following passage 
in ‘Menaphon,’ report vi. I have modernized the 
spelling :— 


ing : 

“Assoon as they came there Melicertus begirt the 
castle with such a siege as so many sheepish cavaliers 
could furnish: which when he had done, summoning 
them in the castle to parley, the young knight [ Pleusi- 
dippus] stepped upon the walls, and seeing such crew 
of base companions, with jackets and rusty bills on their 
backs, fell into a great laughter, and began to taunt them 
thus: ‘Why what strange metamorphosis is this? Are 
the plains of Arcadie, whilome filled with labourers, 
now overlaid with lances? Are sheep transformed into 
men, swains into soldiers, and a wandering company of 
ag shepherds into a worthy troop of resolute champions! 

o doubt either Pan means to play God of war, or else 
these be but such men as rose of the teeth of Cadmuzs...... 
Here she is, shepherds, and I a Priam to defend her 
with resistance of a ten years’ siege: yet, for I were 
loath to have my castle sacked like Troy, I pray you tell 
me, which is Agamemnon ?’” 

It is immediately after quoting some glowing 
stanzas sung by Menaphon in praise of Samela 
that M. Taine, in his ‘ Histoire de la Littérature 
Anglaise,’ says, with more or less truth: “ Je veux 
bien croire qu’alors les choses n’étaient point plus 
belles qu’avjourd’hui ; mais je suis sir que les 
hommes les trouvaient plus belles.” 

JoxaTHaN Bovcuier. 


Fotk-torE From Caicaco THE CorEA. 
—tThe following , cut from the People 
for Feb. 26, 1888, may interest the readers 
of & Q’:— 

“‘ Sheriff Matson, of Chicago, received a letter from a 
woman in Cerro Gordo, Ill, asking him to send her one 
strand of a rope that had been used to hang some person. 
She had been told, she wrote, that it would‘ cure the 
fits from which her boy suffered,’ 

“The Coreans are essentially a superstitious pe. 
Lately they have been freely discussing the probability 
of serious trouble in that kingdom, which they allege is 
foreshadowed by the early fall of snow, accompanied by 


thunder and lightning.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Hewry Auprics, Divine ayp Scnorar.—lIt 
may be noted that Henry Aldridg, son of Henry 
Judith, was baptized in the Church of St. 
Jan. 22, 1647. See 
further ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. i., p. 251. 
Dawiet 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Jzssz Winpows.—A note on these windows 
may not be out of place. M. Du Caumont 
(‘ Abécédaire,’ Caen, 1870, p. 373) states that 
these symbolic representations in stained glass are 
not earlier than the thirteenth century in France. 
For convenience I translate the paragraph, ‘ L’Arbre 
de Jessé d’Amiens :— 

“The tree of Jesse is a representation by which the 
medizeval sculptors and image-designers gave material 


expression to the fulfilment of the hecy 

foretold that Jesus Christ would be con of ee ne 
David, the eighth son of Jesse: Et egredietur virga deradice 
Jesse, et flos de radice ejus ascendet. The numerous exist. 
ing representations this symbolic subject dispiay 9 
genealogical tree with the different members of the race 
of David from Jesse to the Blessed Virgin. Her figure 
is at the summit of the tree, and the other figures are 
always supported on a branch, the height of which 
determines their chronological order. This subject is 
found sculptured in a large number of cathedrals, and is 
painted on many glass windows from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries. Jesse is the figure of a sleeping 
man, sometimes recumbent, sometimes sitting, and the 
stem of the genealogical tree springs at times from his 
breast, at times from his head. The figure now given 
shows Jesse sitting and asleep, with his head supported 
by his right hand. It is taken from Amiens Cathedral,” 
M. Du Caumont’s woodcut on the same page illus- 
trates the treatment of the subject. It may here 
be noted that the idea of the genealogical tree is 
taken from the classic Roman stemma, cf. Juvenal: 
“‘stemmata quid faciunt?” Isaiah's prophecy 
as to the root of Jesse suggested, as we know, the 
anthem in the Sarum rite, ‘O Radix Jesse,’ one of 
the nine antiphons, commonly called ‘‘The Nine 
O's,” sung from December 16, “‘O Sapientia,” to 
Christmas Eve. By a beautiful and pious fidelit 
to the sacred past of our Church, the anthem “Od 
Sapientia ” is yearly sung in Latin at evensong on 
— 16 at Magdalen College Chapel at Ox- 


ford. 

M. Du Caumont, ibid., p. 717, gives a cut of a 
Jesse tree of the fifteenth century carved in wood. 
Springing from the loins of the recumbent Jesse 
are the various patriarchs and kings standing 
crowned on the several branches, and with the 
B. V. M. holding her Divine Child, at the summit. 
She is enclosed in an elliptical “glory.” The place 
where this work of art is preserved is, unfortunately, 
not stated. There is also a Jesse tree in one of the 
churches of Nuremberg. It is represented in the 
window known as the “ Volkamer Fenster.” 

In England, among, doubtless, other instances 
of Jesse windows or carvings, I — note that 
they are to be found in Winchester College Chapel 
(dedicated to Our Lady of Winton, the cathedral 
of course, being under the invocation of SS. Peter 
and Paul), and at the magnificent church at Dor- 
chester, Oxon, which was the see in that region 
before it was transferred to Lincoln, the see of Ox- 
ford being, as is well known, a “ New Founda- 
tion” one, i. ¢., dating only from the Reformation. 
Unhappily, the Dorchester example is mutilated. 
Vide Atheneum, July 19, p. 104, where, in a 
notice of the British Archeological Association's 
visit to Oxford, it is stated that among other archi- 
tectural remains are ‘‘ the carved ‘ Root of Jesse, 
with the culminating group, the Virgin and Child, 
hacked away, in a window at the east end ; an 
adjoining window containing scenes from the life 
of Christ, and some local traditions, such as St. 
Birinus converting Cynegils,” &. The current 
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Church Times, moreover, mentions that there is a 
Jesse window in Selby Abbey Church. Perhaps 
some of your learned contributors could give an 
exhaustive list of the ancient Jesse windows to be 
found here and on the continent of Europe. There 
is a Jesse window at the east end of Wells Cathe- 

and also a Jesse window (over the site of an 
altar) at St. Cuthbert’s, Wells. 

H. ve B. H. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


QuoraTion anp 1Ts Source WanTep.— Years 
ago IT once met, in a leader in the Times, with a 
Latin quotation, expressing the truth—or I might 
even call it truism—that the reward of labour, or 
the recognition of it, comes often late in life, but 
then amply. It made such an impression on me 
that I subsequently frequently quoted it myself in 

ivate letters and articles I wrote; but when 

ly I wished to quote it again, I found, to my 
regret, the beginning had slipped my memory, and 
Tonly recollect now the end of the distich, ranning 
thus; “sepe tarda, sed ampla venit.” As my 
forgetfulness annoyed me very much, and I was 
anxious to recall the beginning to my mind, with- 
out, however, succeeding, I applied to our foremost 
classical scholars here and elsewhere, but not one 
had ever even heard of, or met with, the dictum. 
Nor, of course, could I find it in any dictionary or 
other work of reference, not even in the otherwise 
80 exhaustive ‘Dictionary of Latin and Greek 
Quotations,’ &., by Riley (London, G. Bell & 
Sons). An application to the editor of the Aca- 
demy, too, I regret to say, remained unanswered. 
May I, then, hope that in thus addressing myself 
to you, and through you to your learned readers, 
I may be more successful? Of course, I should 
like, at the same time, to ascertain the source 
whence the dictum is derived. Davin AsHER. 

2, Lehmann’s Garten, Leipzig. 


Coroxation Rops.—The Dalmatic robe used 
at the coronation of the sovereign of this country 
is embroidered with “Golden eagles intermixt 
with roses, flower de luces, and crowns,” as de- 
scribed by Sandford two centuries ago, and as it 
exists now. What is the meaning of the eagles ? 

SEBASTIAN, 


Rererence to Wau. Peny.—Can any of your 
readers assist me in finding out in which of William 
Penn's works, and in which chapter, &c., the fol- 

quotation is to be found, viz, “A man 
: make it a part of his religion to see that 
his country is well governed ” ? 
Epmunp Harvey. 


Hawnineton Famity, Hants. —A family, 
named after the village of Hannington, near 
Basingstoke, held lands, &c., in many neighbour- 
ing parishes, and in the sixteenth century were 
lessees of tithes at Preston Candover, and of the 
manor of Moundesmere there. It is supposed that 
the above family intermarried with the Oades, 
afterwards of Moundesmere. Desired, information 
concerning ington and Oades —— 


Wituiam Vicorovs, Rector of Fulham, circa 
1336.— Wanted, any biographical information re- 
specting this person. Sir William Vygorous I 
find, in a deed dated 21 Ed. III., described as one 
of the executors of Sir Stephen de Gravesende. 
Kindy malty direct. as. Jas. FERET. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 

Suarpe’s ‘Caratocuz WARWICKSHIRE 
Porrraits.’—This book is referred to in Colvile’s 
‘ Warwickshire Worthies.’ When was it published, 
and where can a copy of it be seen? It does not 
appear to be in the ‘ Brit, Mus, Cat.’ 

G. F. R. B. 

Wituiam Horwoop, or Potnamptoy, Hants 
(Inq. P.M., 10 Henry V., No. 11).—He held 
manor of Stevenbury, n Preston Candover, which 
manor he granted to John Marchaunt and Johanna 
his wife, held of the lord of the manor of Bradfield, 
in Berks. Desired to know how the connexion 
between Stevenbury (alias Stenbury) and Brad- 
field arose. Vicar. 


Music axnp Worps or Wantep.—The 
song containing these lines :— 
Here’s the nook, the brook, the tree, 
Hark ! hark ! a voice! don’t you think ’tis he? 
It is not he, and the night is coming on ; 
Oh ! where is my lonely wanderer gone? 


It is supposed to be an old Wiltshire song. 
FW. M. 


Icetanpic Measvurement.—On p. 2 of ‘Ice- 
landic Reader,’ by Vigfusson and Powell, is a 
statement that the distance between Reykjanes, 
in Iceland, and Jéldublaup, in Ireland, is three 
(nine ?) days’ sailing. Where in Ireland is Jolduh- 
laup (= Leim na h-eilte=the doe’s 


Lapy Carotive Lams.—Disraeli is supposed 
to have painted Lady Caroline’s portrait in the 
characters of Mrs. Felix Lorraine in ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
and of Lady Monteagle in ‘ Venetia.’ In what 
other characters of his does her portrait appear ? 
I ask this question as Mr. Hitchman seems to 
imply, in his ‘Public Life of the Earl of Beacons- 
field ’ (1879, vol. i. pp. 30, 127), that there was at 
least one other portrait. G. F. R. B. 


Oxey Famiry.—I seek for information concern- 
ing the family of Col, Okey, who signed Charles I.’s 
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death warrant. He had a son, as I believe a Capt. 
Okey, who is referred to in Noble’s ‘ Lives of the 
Regicides.’ There was a family named Okey, some 
of whom lived at Chesham, in Buckinghamshire, 
the eldest of whom, Jeremiab, was born ber, 
1712, and was the son of Jeremiah and Mary Okey 
of whom I have no further record. It is supposed 
by the family that this last-named Jeremiah was 
the son of Capt. Okey. As Col. Okey was born 
early in the seventeenth century, this may be so. 
Freperic Hepsvrn. 


Perer Le Royer, Paysictan To THE FRENCH 
Ampassapor.—On July 13, 1647, a petition was 
poate to the House of Lords by Peter Le 

yer, a French physician, asking for redress for 
certain wrongs suffered at the hands of the Royalists 
during the Civil War. In this he stated 

“That yor Pett being Dtor in Phisicke to his Ma’ of 
ffraunce was sent into this Kingdome, about 9 


since to the right Ho” the Marquess of Senetorr then 
the ffrench 


pengaies to the King of England from 

ing. 

The matter was referred to the Commons for settle- 
ment, but I can find no record of the result. Is 
anything known further about Le Royer, who would 
appear, from his own description, to have been a 
prominent medical man ? A. F. BR. 


Protection or Animas From Orvetty.—Mr 
Moncure Conway, in the Chicago weekly journal 
the Open Court, June 12, says:— 

“* Darwin is the real founder of every existing society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, I cannot learn, 
after some inquiry, that a single society of that kind ex- 
isted, either in Europe or America, before the publica- 
tion of Darwin's ‘ Origin of Species.’ ” 

Is this statement historically correct? Allow me 
to ask before tradition has invested the Society 
for the Prevention of Oruelty to Animals with a 


legendary origin. A. R. 
Gomshall. 


Famiry.—Can any correspondent give 
me information regarding the Shaw family? (1) 


Where the members came from originally? (2) | th 


Where now mostly found? (3) Whether any 
branch at one time called Lanphier, or inter- 
married with that family ? R. L. Saaw. 


Heyryr Lasovcuere, Lorp Taunton.—Are 
there any portraits or engravings of Lord Taunton ? 
I am aware of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of 
him and his younger brother, taken when they 
were children. G. F. R. B. 


Sixta Centenary or Assot Noaroy, or Sr. 
Atpay’s.—In Clutterbuck’s ‘ History of Hert- 
ford’ we read that Roger de Norton died of a 
paralytic affection on the morning of the feast of 
All Souls in the year 1290, and was buried before 
the great altar, the Bishop of Ely performing the 
service at his funeral, which was attended by the 


Prior of Waltham and a great number of: his re. 
the earlier portions o t Norman 
apse, which the eastern of the 
urch, to the time of this abbot. F. B. Mason's 
guide to the abbey says that while the workmen 
were lowering the floor of the south transept they 
discovered a cylindrical hole sunk in a block of 
stone, in which was found the lid of a small wooden 
box, of about five inches in diameter, of Oriental 
design, and richly painted. Some Arabic cha- 
racters are distinguishable on the lid of the bor. 
It is su that it may have contained the 
heart of Abbot Norton. Can any of your readers 
give any explanation of this theory ? 


W. Lovett, 
Temple Avenue, E.C. 
“Wrrre rov.”—“I will write you,” instead of 


yeares | “T will write to you,” as we were taught in the 


days of our youth. Is this an English and gram- 
matical expression? It sounds like a vulgarism. 
H. A. W. 
Porpres.—Can any one give me par- 
ticulars of John Porden, the architect of the 
Dome, Brighton ? 


Lz Sercent Horr. — Lieut.-Col. Hennebert, 
in ‘ Nos Soldats’ (book i. pp. 20, 21), says:— 

“ Tout le monde a entendu parler du Sergent Hoff, de 
cet Alsacien qui, durant le siége de Paris, a joué tant de 
bons tours aux i Des Anglais lui offraient, 
aprés la guerre, un grade dans l'armée des Indes. Il 
refusa, ‘Un Francais,’ disait-il, ‘ne doit pas aller 
servir dans les armées étrangéres.’ ” 

What possible employment could have been offered 
him in our Indian army, and by whom ? 
GUALTERULUS, 


Marty Livetyy.—The inscription on the 
tomb in Wycombe Church of Martin Liluelyn, 
poet, soldier in the army of Charles I., and physi- 
cian to Charles II., the Latinity of which, due to 
Dr. Isaac Milles, has attracted attention, records 

at 


“ Bino matrimonio felix septem liberos superstites re- 
liquit, Leetitiam et Martinum ex priore, Georgium, Ri- 
cardum et Mauritium, Martham et Mariam ex poste- 
riore, nuper amantissim4 conjuge nunc mzestissim4 vidui, 
a Georgii Long de Penn Generosi filia.” 

The disconsolate widow, while admitting the 
happiness of the marriage with the first wife, has 
not been careful to have that lady’s name reco 
Who was she, and where did the marriage take 
place? That of her successor took at Penn, 
August 5, 1662. ILLIGREW. 


Mirzs CoverpaLe.—Where shall I find a con- 
temporary account of the removal, in 1840, of 
Coverdale’s bones from the now demolished charch 
of St. Bartholomew, Exchange, to that of St 
Magnus, London Bridge? Did the monument 
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which marked the original spot of sepulture 
ish in the Great Fire? and is the only know- 
Cie of it contained in the Latin epitaph given in 
Anthony Munday’s edition of Stow? In ‘Old and 
New London,’ vol. i. p. 574, it is stated of Cover- 
dale that “dying in the year 1568, at the age of 
eighty-one, he was interred in this church,” é,¢., 
St. Magnus. How a statement like this could be 
repeated in a “ new edition, carefully revised and 
corrected,” I cannot imagine. Perhaps the editor, 
when copying the inscription from the monument 
erected ~ the parishioners to the memory of 
Coverdale on the east wall of St. Magnus, did not 
notice a smaller tablet immediately beneath it, re- 
cording the fact that 
“his remains were interred in the first instance in the 
chancel of the church of St. Bartholomew, Exchange : 
but on the occasion of that church being taken down 
they were brought here on the fourth of October, 1840, 
in compliance with the wishes and at the request of the 
Rector, the Rev. Thomas Leigh, A.M., and parishioners 
of 8t, Magnus the Martyr.” 
EDDONE. 

Rew Famity, anp Rewe, near Exetrer.— 
The family of Rew has been settled in Devonshire, 
in the neighbourhood of Exeter, for several cen- 
turies, Can any one give dates of earliest mention 
of the family, in Devon or elsewhere ? 

The little village of Rewe lies about five miles 
from Exeter, on the road to Tiverton. What con- 
nexion is there between the patronymic Rew and 
the place-name Rewe? Did one name arise from 
the other? How, or when? The information is 
required for a study of the family’s a 

RIAN. 


Wetuinetoy. — An article in the Cornh 
Magazine, August, 1879, has the following: “Th 
Bocings had their home at Buckingham, and the 
Wealings their town at Wellington.” Can these 
~~ be proved; or are they only assertions? 

prefix Welling is not uncommon, and it seems 
probable that some authentic information might be 
. as to some of the Wellingtons, Wellinghams, 

ingboroughs, &c. My own impression is that 
the analogy of Ermington on the Erme, Leaming- 
ton on the Leam, Tyningham on the Tyne, &c., 
makes it more probable that a spring gave rise to 
these well-names. 

It seems unlikely that the tribes which crossed 
the North Séa began a new system of nomenclature 
in these islands ; but I have never seen any trust- 
worthy comparison of the frequent continental 
termination ingen, with the many ings, ingtons, 
inghams, and ingleys of South-Eastern 

RGLAN, 


Portrait or Doveras JERROLD Wantep.— 
any of your readers direct me where I can 
procure a portrait of Douglas Jerrold other than 
that which ap in the ‘Collected Works’ or in 
the ‘Life’ by his son ? T. 8. 


Replies, 
UNFASTENING A DOOR AT DEATH. 
(7™ §S. x. 66.) 

During a terrifying storm of incessant and vivid 
lightning, accompanied by long, lasting, and almost 
continuous roaring of thunder, which took place 
last August over the home counties, the few vil- 
lagers of a scattered hamlet north of Epping Forest 
were so scared by the tempest that they sat up 
through the night; those whose tenements ad- 
joined seeking by the society of their neighbours 
to acquire additional fortitude in the hour of peril. 
These good folk thus remained for some hours in 
momentary expectation that the end of the world 
was on the point of arrival; and so impressed were 
they by the unwonted electrical phenomena that 
they took scrupulous care to open the doors of 
their cottages, fully believing that their defunct 
relatives would arise from their graves in the 
churchyard, and enter their former abodes, before 
being summoned to judgment by the last trumpet. 
It was, indeed, a Dies ire for them. In more 
than one instance a meal was actually prepared for 
these expected visitants of the other world. It is 
noticeable that the risen dead were supposed to be 
corporeal, since the doors were opened to enable 
them to enter their homes. Of course, the minds 
of all these rustic peasants had been from their 
youth up instructed in the simple belief that it 
was necessary for the gravcs to be opened in order 
that the reanimated bodies might issue thence. 
Indeed, it is inculcated by the infallible Church 
(1 Thessalonians iv. 15-17). “ And the graves were 
opened ; and many bodies of the saints which slept 
arose” (St. Matthew xxvii. 52). We must not, 
therefore, call this practice a superstitious (?) one. 
It is a religious observance, strictly orthodox in 
parochial communities, in our island. Doubtless 
it is the same idea which has led to a conviction, 
common (I believe) throughout Christendom, and 
possibly universal throughout the world, that on 
the approach of the last agony the doors and 
windows ought to be opened wide to allow the 
easy departure of the spirit. This conviction, like 
many other beliefs, has prevailed, apparently, not 
only among modern Christians and the Aryan race 
generally, but also among the older Turanian 

ples ; and to this day, throughout China and 
artary, it is usual when the head of a family is at 
the point of death to remove him into the entrance 
hall of his dwelling and dress him in his state 
robes, with his feet to the door, which is opened 
ceremoniously, in order that the spirit may depart 
with becoming dignity from his earthly tenement 
to enter the domain of disembodied souls in the 
unknown and unknowable empyrean of infinity. 
Contrast this dignified exit from the mortal y 
with the death of a classic hero slain in battle un- 
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Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 
A line Virgil repeats more than once. Every 
scholar knows the idea of the departed shade as 
portrayed by Homer : — 
"OQ F pd ries Kai civ Aisao 
xat drap hpéves Eve 
Tlavvvyin yép pot TlatpoxAjos deAoto 
yoowod re pvpopévy Te, 
avTo. *Tliados,’ 
Our country bumpkins imagine no visionary 
aerial semblance, bat a substantial corpus. 
In the same parish one of the labourers, when 
relating how he had been confronted one moonlight 
night with the ghost of a lately deceased comrade, 
who, as it was “walked” during the 
midnight hours, on being asked how he recognized 
Bill So-and-so, d that he could swear to 
him by the peculiar way in which he habitually 
the gate after him ! 
S. Pasriztp Oxiver, F.S.A. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, a case in 

t has occurred, fully exemplifying the custom; 

, at the death-bed of a very recently deceased 

dignitary of the Church, the last moments of the 

dying man were announced to the members of his 

family by the wife suddenly throwing wide open 

all the doors and windows of the house wherein he 

lay. This seems to have been done as a matter of 
course. 


Epovarr’s Sitnoverres (7" x. 65).—Your 
correspondent H.C. M. is hardly exact in saying 
that the curious will find out what became of 


M. Edouart’s collection by referring to mr paper 
in the July number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine. While fortunate in being able to su 

ply the information, the exigencies of space forbade 
the insertion of a paragraph or two which perha 

may be allowed to find a resting-place in‘ N. & Q.’ 
Here is the omitted matter. During the short 
period of ten years (1825-35) Edouart cut out 
more than fifty thousand silhouette portraits, about 
ten thousand being those of children. He made 


duplicates of all, which he preserved in fifty large | meval, 


books, writing in particulars for reference in case 
of fature demand. Practising his art, he travelled 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, America, and 
France many years after his bock was written, 
so that he probably produced altogether a hundred 
thousand portraits. 

These wonderful reference books, containing por- 
traits of numerous somebodies amongst innumer- 
able nobodies, would now be invaluable; but, 
alas! silhouette portraits fare badly if exposed 
to damp, and still worse if exposed to salt water. 
On Edouart’s return, in 1849, from a professional 
tour in America, the Oneida, in which he was a 
passenger, was wrecked in Vazon Bay, off the 


island of Guernsey, and his enormous collection 
went to the bottom of the sea. He himself y 
and was housed and hospitably cared for by the 
Lakis family in Guernsey. Far advanced in years, 
he was almost heart-broken at his loss. About 
dozen books were fished up from the wreck, but, 
though carefully sponged and dried, they were 
almost ruined. The loss of the greater part of his 
collection so prayed upon the old man’s mind that 
he forsook his profession, presenting, before he left 
the island, what remained of his silhouettes to Mrs. 
Lukis—in whose family they still remain—in grate- 
fal recognition of many kindnesses. Edouart re- 
turned to his native country and settled at Guinnes, 
near Calais, where he died in 1861 in his seventy- 
third year. Ayprew W. Tver. 


ArcumoLocy or Arcnarotocy (7" §, x. 3, 
114).—I observe that Canon Tartor, on the 
assumption that we use the Latin, not the Greek, 
alphabet, has no difficulty in showing that we 
should write archeology rather than archaiology ; 
and certainly it is far better. 

Bat the assumption is not wholly correct. Asa 
fact we do not use the Latin alphabet precisely, 
but the Anglo-French modification of it ; and if 
we were only to use our common sense we should 
adhere to this throughout, instead of occasionally 
recurring to the Latin type. 

Unfortunately, at the time of the Renaissance 
the pedants tried to introduce pure Latin spellings, 
and even wrote edify for edify; but in a large 
number of instances the Anglo-French habit has 
held its own. Still the pedants have succeeded in 
introducing confusion and doubt, under the im- 
pression that they were “classical.” The whole 
matter is explained in my ‘Principles of Ety- 
mology.’ 

= tee much to be wished that “ scholarship” 
could be taken for granted, instead of being con- 
stantly exhibited in Latin and Greek spellings. 
We do not accuse a man of ignorance of Latin 
because he writes edify ; and for the same reason 
it would be well if we could be dan oy: = 
medieval, pedagogue, ort ic, and archec 
logy, all with the ree é, and not with the Latin 
@at all. I have been for many years trying to 
explain to scholars at Cambridge that medieval is 
a better (i.¢., a more practical) spelling than medi- 
eval. But no one seems to grasp the argument. 
They will admit primeval, because it is in diction- 
aries ; but they will have none of medieval, because 
it looks “unclassical.” This is a complete answer 
to the eminently foolish suggestion, frequently 
made, that we ought to have an “academy” for 
settling questions such as these. They will never 
be settled on any principle except popular caprice. 
In spelling English words it has long ago been 
agreed that no rule or habit shall be carried out 
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consistently. There is, in English, nothing “ cor- 
rect” unless it be confused, inconsistent, and 
capricious. Watter W. 


There appears to be a growing desire to meddle 
with English words of this class, due, I fear, to 
that “little knowledge” which has ever been “a 
dangerous thing.” he suggested alterations in the 
spelling of words originally compounded from the 
Greek by persons desirous of making a new Eng- 
lish word cannot be regarded even as purism, and 
are generally, I fear, the pedantry of ignorant con- 
ceit. Scientific men have recently fallen into the 
ridiculous practice ; and, for example, now write 
Meiocene for Miocene and Pleiocene for Pliocene, 
though probably Sir Charles Lyell was at least as 
good a scholar as his modern improvers, and knew 
exactly what he wanted, namely, an English word 
to express a certain meaning in stratigraphical 
geology. The fact is, people are too clever by half 
in these days, and though, as a general rule, they 
do not add greatly to our store of knowledge, they 
are wonderful hands at improving the British lan- 
guage as well as the British constitution. 

James Datias. 


Tae Duxepom or Ciarence §. ir. 481; 
x. 1, 44, 64, 117)—The dukedom of Clarence 
practically “ became extinct at the decease of each 

r of the title.” Lionel and Thomas both 
ied without male issue; George’s honours were 
forfeited, and his only son never succeeded to the 
titleof Clarence. In point of fact, the latter was 
only titular Earl of Warwick, that title having 
been also attainted. William Henry died without 
issue, as King of England, in 1837. 

John, Duke of Lancaster, although nominated 
duke at the same time as his elder brother Lionel, 
was “invested” before him, consequently Lan- 
caster My really ‘‘the second duke created in 


“Richard,” who figures on p. 2 as the brother 
of Thomas, Duke of Clarence, is a lapsus for Hum- 
phrey, who became Duke of Gloucester. 

In Lionel’s will (Nichols’s ‘ Royal Wills,’ p. 89) 
the express words are :— 

“It’'m lego Thome Waleys unum circulum aureum, 
quo circulo frater meus et dominus creabatur in prin- 
cipem. It’m Edmundo Mone lego illum circulum quo 
in deccem fui creatus.” 

The expedition of Thomas to France in 1412 
was certainly in the interest of the Dukes of 
Orleans, Bourbon, and Berry, and inst the 
Duke of Burgundy. The conduct of Clarence is 
thus ggg to by Martin (‘ Hist. France,’ vol. v. 
p. 526) :— 

“Une fois arrivé sur le territoire de Bordeaux, 
Clarence annonca hautement I'intention de reconquérir 
le duché d’ Aquitaine et recommenga les hostilités.”” 


Tn fact, Aquitaine, although not finally and com- 


recovered from the English in 1370. (See Louvet, 
* L’Histoire de l’ Aquitaine,’ Seconde Partie, p. 90.) 
The story of the varying fortunes of this part of 
France is graphically, however briefly, told by 
Freeman in his ‘ Historical Geography of Europe,’ 
p. 348-350. He sums up the losses of the Eng- 
lish after the death of the Black Prince thus :— 
“The actual possessions of England beyond the sea 
were cut down to Calais and Guines, with some small 
of Aquitaine adjoining the cities of Bordeaux and 
yonne. 
The quoted account of the death of Thomas, 
second Duke of Clarence, is substantially the same 
as that given by Grafton and Hollingshead in their 
chronicles. Both give the name of the Lombard 
as Andrew Forgusa. Compare Sandford’s ‘Genea- 
logy,’ p. 309. I have mislaid the record of the 
source of the quotation on p. 2 beginning, “ Being 
betrayed by his scout-master,” &c. It is essentially 
identical with all the other accounts. Sir John 
Swinton, however, is clearly another personage 
Earl of Buchan. J. 
russels. 


Atuan Ramsay (7" 8, x. 84).—I thought Mr. 
Gosse’s monograph on Gray, in the “ English Men 
of Letters” series, so good that I am sorry to hear 
from Mr. Bayne’s note that Mr. Gosse (by in- 
ference) depreciates Allan Ramsay’s songs. As 
Mr. Bayne truly says, “ It is a recognized canon 
of criticism to credit a man with the excellence 
that is his due, and not to give him summary dis- 
missal for his comparative failures.” It is, in fact, 
in the case of an author, exactly the reverse of a 
chain, which is as strong as its weakest link. We 
welcome Milton for the sake of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
and ‘Comus,’ and do not politely bow him out on 
account of the lines ‘On the University Carrier.’ 
In Miss Mary Carlyle Aitken’s ‘Scottish Song,’ 
in the “Golden Treasury” series, 1874, there are 
twelve pen of Allan Ramsay’s. Two of these 
are surely amongst the most beautiful songs in our 
literature, namely, No. viii., “ When first my dear 
laddie gaed to the green hill,” and No. xlvi., 
‘Farewell to Lochaber.’ Has Burns written any 
song more charming and tender than the former 
of these, or more pathetic than the latter? Then 
No. vii., ‘The Wauking of the Fauld,’ although 
not equal to the other two I have mentioned, is 
not unworthy of Burns in his less inspired moments. 
It must be allowed that the other songs of Ram- 
say’s in Miss Aitken’s collection are inferior to 
these ; but their inferiority does not detract from 
the merit of “ When first my dear laddie” and 
‘ Farewell to Lochaber.’ 

Miss Aitken (p. 6) calls Allan Ramsay “ after 
Burns the most distinguished Scottish poet.” 
This is matter of opinion; and Miss Aitken is 
entitled to hers. Possibly Miss Aitken might not 
have thought this had her second Christian name 


pletely acquired by France till 1453, had been 


been other than it is, and had not her preface been 
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dated “Chelsea.” Combining these facts with the 
remembrance of a certain unbappy article, first 
blished in the London and Westminster Review 
ne 1838, it is not difficult to guess why the accom- 
plished editor of ‘Scottish Song’ thinks the author 
of ‘ Farewell to Lochaber’ and “ When first my 
dear laddie” a greater poet than the author of 
* Glenfinlas,’ ‘Rosabelle,’ and ‘Alice Brand.’ Allan 
Ramsay is, as I have endeavoured to show, an 
excellent poet ; but over-praise, as Hotspur says, 
**doth nourish agues.” JonaTHaN BovucuiEr. 


Porm ayp AvutHor Wantep (7™ x. 108).— 
If O. will accept the transposition of the figures of 
the number of illustrations—which will entail their 
reduction from fifty-two to twenty-five—his wants 
will be very nearly met by 


Tom Raw, the Griffin: a Burlesque Poem in Twelve | y 


Cantos : illustrated by Twenty-five Engravings, descrip- 
tive of the Adventures of a Cadet in the East India Com- 
pany’s Service, from the Period of his quitting England 
to his obtaining a Staff Situation in India. By a Civilian 
and an Officer of the Bengal Establishment. London: 
Printed for R. Ackermann, 96, Strand, 1828. 

The first of these coloured engravings shows Tom 
Raw crossing the line, in a blue coat with brass 
buttons, and nankin trousers with tight straps. 
The last shows him in possession of a staff appoint- 
ment and a wooden leg. 

The work is attributed to Sir Charles D’Oyly, 
who is duly entered in Burke as the seventh 
baronet and distinguished amateur artist, and who 
was in the Bengal Civil Service from 1798 to 1838 
Though no mention is made of other authorship of 
*Tom Raw,’ either in the article on Sir Charles 
D’Oyly in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
or in the entry of the work in Halkett and Laing, 
collaboration would seem to be implied by the 
wording of the title and an account of the origin 
of the work given in the preface, while some of the 
notes indicate a personal military experience which 
would not have fallen to a Bengal civilian. It may 
be mentioned that an acknowledged work of Sir 
Charles D’Oyly, ‘The European in India,’ pub- 
lished in 1813, included, as appears by the full 
title, “a Preface and Copious Descriptions by 
Captain Thomas Williamson, and a Brief History 
of Ancient and Modern India by F. W. Blagdon,” 
and Allibone seems to credit D’Oyly with only 
the illustrations of that work. His fame would not 
suffer by being deprived of the authorship of the 
poetry of ‘Tom Raw,’ though the description of 
manners is of interest; but the illustrations will 
bear comparison with the best caricature draughts- 
mansbip of the day. KILuicREW. 


Writing from memory and by guess, I should 
7 that there was a book like this with the title 
‘The Qui-hi in Hindostan,’ or some such title; 
and that the coloured plates were not by any 
amateur, bat by Rowlandson. If this guess is 


right, further information can be had by hunti 
up the works that are connected with Rowland. 
son’s name. Water W. Sxeaz, 


Many years ago I saw this poem, illustrated 
with coloured engravings. It is entitled ‘Tom 
Raw, the Griffin,’ a name which used to be applied 
to a subaltern in India for a year and a day after 
his joining the army. The name of the author I 
cannot remember. Jouy Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, W i 


Furst Frakes (7* §. vi. 489; vii. 36, 254).— 
“ At Brandon, in Suffolk, at this moment, no fewer than 
thirty-five men are still employed in fashioning gun flint, 
or ‘ flint-knapping,’ as it is generally called. No less a 
number than thirty millions of gun flints of various 
qualities and sizes are officially stated to have left the 
workshop of one Brandon man alone during the last ten 
ears. Their destination is the West Coast of Afri 
whence they are distributed among the savage tribes 
the interior. Auctioned off many years ago, as no longer 
of any use to us, our old flint guns and pistols have 
found their way to remote ts of the great African 
continent.”—Daily News, July 18. 
L. L. K. 


Sr. Hymn ror tae Drive (7* §, x. 
69).—I should suppose that the ‘‘ Dies Ira, Dies 
Illa” is, without doubt, the one meant. 
lations are many and various. 

G. Boor. 

St, Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Artaur Wituiam Devis (7" §S. x. 27).—I do 
not know whether the information will assist Mr. 
Fioyp, but the episode he refers to was painted 
by a Mr. Mather Brown, and an engraving of the 
work was published in 1793. In the window ofa 
bric-a-brac shop, a few doors up from Holborn, on 
the left-hand side of the Gray’s Inn Road, I saw 
recently exposed for sale the original print, sub- 
scribed (left-hand lower corner) “ Mather Brown, 
pinx'. Historical painter to their R.H.H. the 
Duke and Duchess of York,” and (in the right- 
hand lower corner) “‘ Daniel Orme, sculp*. His- 
torical engraver to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,” 
and the date of publication appended as 1793; 
but perhaps Mr. Froyrp is acquainted with the 
existence of this work. Nemo. 

Temple. 


Mayor or Wican’ x. 107).—The 
notice of this work as “a dirty story, poorly told,” 
appears in the Monthly Review, 1760, vol. xxii. 
p. 342. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


‘A Womay’s Question’ §. x. 108).—It 
would surprise me very much if some verses be- 
ginning with the lines quoted by your omnes 
and transferred by me from the Grantham Jou 

to my scrap-book about seven years ago, should be 
found in any edition of the works of Mrs. E. B. 
Browning. Somebody signing himself “A Bottes- 
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ford Bachelor” had sent rhymes to the paper setting 
forth the qualifications he deemed desirable in a 
wife. The exact particulars I do not recollect, but 
at the very least, she ought to be a perfect angel 
plus cook and seamstress. ‘“‘ Easton Spinster” 
forwarded the following spirited reply, giving no 
hint that it was anything but original :— 
Do you know you have asked for the costliest thing 
Ever made by the Hand above— 
A woman's heart and a woman’s life, 
And a woman’s wonderful love? 
Do you know you have asked for this priceless thing 
Asa child might have asked for a toy— 
Demanding what others have died to win 
With the reckless dash of a boy? 
You have written my lessons of duty out, 
Man-like you have questioned me : 
Now stand at the bar of my woman's soul, 
Until I have questioned thee ! 
You require your bread should be always good, 
Your socks and your shirts should be whole ; 
I require your heart to be true as God's stars, 
And pure as heaven your soul ! 
You require a cook for your mutton and beef— 
I require a far better thing : 
A seamstress you're wanting for stockings and shirt— 
I want a man and a king! 
A king for the beautiful realm called home, 
And a man that the Maker, God, 
Shall look upon as He did the first, 
And say, It is very good ! 
lam fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft young cheek one day ; 
Will you love me then ‘mid the falling leaves, 
As you did ’mid the bloom of May? 
Is "pa heart an ocean so strong and deep 
may launch my all on its tide? 
A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she is made a bride ! 
I ree all things that are good and true, 
All things that a man should be : 
If = give this all, I would stake my life 
‘o be all you demand of me. 
if you cannot do this,—A laundress, a cook, 
ou can hire, with little to pay; 
But a woman's heart and a woman’s life 
Are not to be won that way. 
Sr. Swirarn. 


Jopicta, Wuirrine In (7 §, viii. 287, 
357, 432 ; ix. 253).—In the Launceston Municipal 
Accounts are payments for various judicial whip- 
pings, one point in them, concerning the corporal 

ishment of women, being specially noteworthy. 

the mayoral year 1783-4 a woman, found guilty 
of stealing a piece of beef, of the value of tenpence, 
from the open market, was sentenced to be con- 
fined in — until the following Saturday, the 
local market-day, and then to be stripped naked 
and to receive thirty lashes on her bare back, 
during the infliction of which she was to be led 
through the main streets of the borough. But 
nine years later another woman, for theft, was sen- 
tenced “to be stripped to the bare back, and pri- 
vately whip’d until she be bloody”; while a man, for 
stealing, received a similar sentence, except that the 
punishment was to be administered “ in the public 


street.” A similar distinction between the sexes 
was made in 1805-6, a man being condemned to 
be “ whip’d on his bare back round the market,” 
and two women, likewise for theft, “to be pri- 
vately whip’d.” This kind of punishment died 
hard. In ‘Launceston, Past and Present,’ Mr. 
A. F. Robbins states that 

“ the eos of flogging at the cart’s tail for larceny was 
got rid of in 1826, the last to suffer the infliction being a 
man for stealing silver spoons. The penalty of twenty- 
five lashes on the bare back was laid on by the town 
scavenger......Other floggings took place at the old pump 
in Broad Street, close to the assize courts, the scavenger 
still officiating, and a couple of men were flogged in the 
town on two successive days in 1826 [the earlier culprit 
being stated in a local diary of the period to have been 
“ tied to the Launceston Pump,” and the later “ flogged 
round the town”). The last who suffered punishment 
at the pump was a man in 1831 for stealing tarts; but the 
last flogging which took place in Launceston was in the 
autumn of 1834, when...... a young man was tied to a tree 
which stood in the centre of the old workhouse yard, and 
there given twenty-five lashes as a preliminary to three 
months in Bridewell for assault.” 


Spurs. (7 §. x. 9, 75, 118).—I am sorry to see 
that, in replying at p. 75 to the query at p. 9, 
I have in the last sentence introduced an element 
of confusion by writing “plate that bore the 
rowels,” which is nonsense, instead of “ plate that 
bore the points,” or ‘ rowel that bore the points.” 
As, however, the sentence was not essential to the 
completion of such reply to the query as I could 
give, I trust that the querist has not been puzzled. 

KILLIGREW. 


Ucsorover (7" §. x. 68).—A descrip- 
tion of the ‘ Figures on the Screen in Ugborough 
Church’ wiil be found in the Western Antiquary, 
iii. 207. EverarD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


‘Tae Grevitte Memorrs’ (7" §. x. 108).— 
Certain statements in the first edition of this work, 
3 vols., 1874, were omitted from the second 
edition. Henry Geratp Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Jacop Van Lenyep §. x. 107).—To the 
English versions of his works mentioned at the 
above reference may be added, ‘The Count of 
Talavera,’ translated by A. Arnold, and appearing 
in ‘‘The Modern Foreign Library,” Lond., 1880, 
8yvo. Hipwet.. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Drorrinc THE FINAL G OF THE PRESENT 
Particip.e ix. 286, 375, 472, 496 ; x. 91). 
—At the last reference it is correctly stated that 
**the long- of longer is not generally pronounced 
by educated Englishmen like the long- of longing.” 
In others words, the division of sound in longer is 
made immediately before the g, and in longing, is 
made immediately after it. There are at least two 
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words in which the educated use and the dialect 
use are pone cay | expressed by this very 
difference, or rather, by the converse of it. They 
are singer and singing. In each of these words 
the educated use divides the sound after the g; 
while the dialect use, especially in Salop, divides 
it before theg. The dialect use does, in fact, double 
the g ; so that singer becomes sing-ger, and singing 
becomes sing-ging. A. J. M. 
Doxe or Wetuinoton (7 x. 5).—The fol- 
lowing extract from a file of the Freeman’s Journal 


’ of May, 1769, may be of interest to your corre- 


spondent Harpric :— 
“ Birth.—Dublin, May 6th. In Merrion 
Right Hon. the Countess of Mornington of a son.” 


R. M. 
3, Nelson Street, Dublin. 


Tom Kitticrew’s Wives S. ix. 248, 318, 
372).—How long is the joke about the arms of 
wives to be kept up? We quarter the arms of 
the ladies we are descended from, if they be 
heiresses. But we are not descended from our 
own wives. How, then, can we quarter them? 
It would be worse than the sister-in-law case. It 
is very desirable that writers should remember 

. So many of them are anxious to quarter 
their own wives, or at least somebody else’s, in- 
stead of using the word they really do a 


Sr. Savioun’s, Sovrawarx (7 §, ix. 447; x. 
54).—It may be interesting to note that Miss 
Gwilt, in spite of age and infirmity, was able to 
be present on July 24, on the occasion of the 
laying of the memoria! stone at St. Saviour’s by 
the Prince of Wales. Her heart must have glowed 
at being allowed to see the completion of the great 
work—which her father had so much at heart—at 
least begun. It is also worth noting that the 
sexton and caretaker, Mr. Drewill, remembers the 
old nave in its former state. He has outlived the 
present hideous structure, and will, I trust, be 
spared to see the restoration of the church to its 


former beauty. G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Works on Mosic §. x. 107).—‘ Musical 
Recollections of the last Half-Century ’ was written 
by the Rev. John Edmund Cox. G. F. R. B. 


Carpivat Newman anv ‘N. & Q.’(7" S. x. 
140).—Besides the communication which Dr. 
W. A. Greennitt made about “Lead, kindly 
Light,” there is another point of contact between 
Newman and ‘ N, & Q.,’ which should be recorded. 
He himself writes :— 

“ A misstatement was made some time ago in‘N. & Q.,’ 
to the effect that I had expressed ‘ doubts about Machyn’s 

. In spite of my immediate denial of it in that 
publication, it has been — in a recent learned 
work on Anglican orders. me, then, again declare 


here that I know nothing whatever about Machyn, and 
that I have never even mentioned his name in anyt 

I have ever written, and that I have no doubts whatever, 
because I have no opinion at all, favourable or unfavour-. 
able, about him or his Diary.”—  Catholicity of the 
Anglican Church,’ ‘ Essays,’ ed, 1871, 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings, 


Vicrorian Corns (7" x. 68).—According to 
the ‘‘ Companions” to the British Almanac, there 
were 601,920 sixpences coined in 1861, but in the 
returns for 1847 and 1849 only the total value of 
the coins issued of each metal is given. It may 
be worth mentioning that gold, silver, and copper 


the | were all coined in the years 1837-8. 


J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpool. 


In 1847 there were 586,080 sixpenny pieces 
coined ; in 1849, 205,920; and in 1861, 601,920, 
The first Victorian crown was issued in 1844, the 
first four-shilling piece in 1887, the first half-crown 
in 1839, the first florin in 1849, the first shilling, 


‘Sine a Sone ror Sixpence’ (7" S. x. 45, 
154).—Happily it is not the case that wherever 
the rhyme is now heard it is always in this wrong 
and ridiculous form. But, as to “‘ pocket”! Surely 
— of rye is like a pocket of eis 

! 


Tae Tricotour (7 §, ix. 384, 415 ; x. 157) 
—I repeat what I previously stated, that the 
decorations at Vaux show that the tricolour was 
an old French military flag. D. 


Tae Cuurce or SS. Anne anp Acyzs (7" §, 
x. 68).—Miss Pratt's question, When 
was the Church of St. Anne and St. Agnes built? 
is easy enough to answer. Not so her second 
question, as to “the guild or company to which it 
belonged.” It would be interesting to know 
whether Miss Pratt has come upon any docu- 
mentary evidence connecting the church with any 
such guild or company. There is no notice of any 
such connexion either in Stow or Newcourt. The 
church of St. Martin-le-Grand, to which this 
church was attached in the eleventh century, was 
in very early times connected with the Guild of 
Saddlers, and seems to have been the place of their 
religious assemblies. Had St. Anne’s any share 
in this union? There were two chantries in 
the church, one founded for the souls of Thomas 
Juvenall and Agnes his wife, in the reign of 
Edward III., and one founded by Sir William 
Gregory, Lord Mayor of London, in 1451. The 
existing church was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, after the Great Fire, in 1680. Its pre- 
decessor, which had also “ suffered from casualty 
of Fire,” writes Newcourt, was re-edified in 1548, 
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and again “ beautifully repaired” in 1624. The 
advowson belonged to the great collegiate church 
of St. Martin-le-Grand, before the Conquest, and 
was confirmed to the college by William. When 
Henry VII. annexed the college to the Abbey of 
Westminster, in 1502, the abbot and convent 
became patrons of the church, until the advowson 
was given by Queen Mary to Bonner, Bishop of 
London, and his successors in the see. The street 
in which St. Anne’s stands was formerly known 
as Pope Lane. From Miss Pratt's letter, it has 
now been merged in the tortuous, ill- planned 
thoroughfare dignified by the title of Gresham 
Street, which has blotted out so many ancient 
historical names. Epmunp VENABLES. 


Commissariat (7 S, ix. 508; x. 114).—If a 
simple reference is made to some common sources, 
it will be seen how much earlier the use of com- 
missary in the English army is than is given in 
the references. The earliest authority which ap- 

for “ Commissary of Masters” is 1799. But 
in Beatson’s ‘ Political Index,’ 1788, p. 402, there 
is a notice of the “ Commissary General of Masters, 
at and since 1760.” Johnson takes us still further 
back, for he has in illustration of the “ Commissary, 
an officer who draws up lists of the numbers of an 
army and regulates the procuration and convey- 
od of provision or ammunition,” a quotation from 

And when you should your heroes’ deeds rehearse, 

Give us a commissary’s list in verse. 

The ‘‘Commissary who has the distribution of 
provisions in an army,” as also ‘‘ the Commissary 
General of the Masters,” occurs in Bailey. The 
qualification for the appointment of the “Com- 
missarie at warre,” as appears from Minshew, were, 
in 1617, that “hee should bee a Gentleman, and 
such as hath served six yeeres at least in the 
warres, and appointed by the Generall under the 
King.” Ep. MarsHatt. 


From the description of Commissary General of 
Provisions, quoted at the latter reference from the 
British Military Journal for July, 1799, matters 
seem then to have been in much the same state as 
at the beginning of that century, except that at 
the earlier period the number of these officers was 
not unlimited, while their (I may say his) emolu- 
ments were doubtful. A commission under the 
signature of Queen Anne, dated October 22, 1703, 
constitutes and appoints a gentleman with whose 
record I am acquainted to be Commissary General 
of the Provisions “ for all and singular our forces 
which we are sending into Portugal.” In the 
‘Calendar of Treasury Papers,’ vol. xcv., is a letter 
from him to the Lord High Treasurer, accompany- 
ing an account of horses delivered to the Hon. 
Major-General Harey’s regiment and to the Right 
Hon. Lord Raby’s regiment by the Commissary 
General of the King of Portugal, dated Lisbon, 


Aug. 24, 1705. Vol. xcviii. contains a petition 
from him to the Lord High Treasurer for payment 
of charges laid out by him from his arrival in 
Port in 1703 to January, 1705/6. 

KILuicrRew. 


Hensuaw Qvarterines (7 x. 69).—That 
the Beverley family was of Fifield, co. Essex, is, I 
think, proved by a monumental record in the 
church of Fifield to Mrs. Ann Beverley, the eldest 
daughter of James, son of Thomas Beverley, of 
Gaynes Park, co. Hunts. This Ann was born 
Aug. 13, 1680, and died Sept. 29, 1702. It is 
recorded in Suckling’s ‘ Essex,’ p. 73. Another 
older account, under “ Fifield” (‘ Hist. of Essex,’ 
vol. iii. p. 338), gives the dates Aug. 18, 1680, 
died Sept. 27, 1762. This is most likely to be 
correct. C. GotprNe. 

Colchester. 


Jorntep Dotts x. 27).—The expression 
used in the letter quoted may have the same mean- 
ing as “making feet for children’s stockings.” 
This expression may not be generally known, but 
it refers to an occupation incidental to married 
ladies. 


Is there any mystery about them? They used 
to be common in toy-shops. When they first came 
out as a new toy, they were, I think, called 
German dolls. This would, I think, be sixty or 
seventy years since. P. P. 


Curious Inscription x. 126). 
—I came across this quaint inscription in a book 
several years ago, but did not preserve the reference. 
Can any reader give the name of the Welsh 
church? I have an idea that in the account I read 
it was stated that some church in England con- 


tained the original. LIUs. 


When I was at school this was a favourite puzzle, 
which had the charm of being involved in an at- 
mosphere of archeology, inasmuch as it was said 
to have been found on the walls of Persepolis ! 

Sr. SwirHin. 


The same existed for many years in the church 
at Pensher or Painshaw, near aso 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Tae Earty Portcraves or Lonpon (7* §. ix. 
483).—Should Mr. Srocken persevere, I would 
beg him to define more closely his views as to 
certain names, thus : Stow quotes, emp. Henry L, 
Leofstanus, Goldsmith, Provost ; is this personage 
identical with Liefstan, grandfather to Henry 
FitzAlwyn? Later on Robert Bar Querel is pro- 
vost ; is this an error for Bucherel (Bocherelli), or is 
it confused with Buchevet ? Then we have Ernulfus 
Buchel (Buckle), who is defined as Ernest Bucherel ; 
are all these to be taken as one family, say son 
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and grandson of Robert Bar Querel? In addition 
come Thos. Bokerel, 1217; Stephen Bockerel, 
1227; Michael Bockerel, 1256; Andrew ry % 
1231. ° 


Birp-LorE: THE Rosin Wren (7" §. x. 
106).—The robin and wren have several points of 
resemblance, that may account for their supposed 


. conjugal relation, They both frequent the neigh- 


bourhood of human habitations, they both sing in 
winter, and, perhaps for these reasons, they both 
have a semi-sacred character. They are associated 
in po belief in the pious office of covering 
iendless bodies of unburied 


Is it not ible that the popular error alluded 
to by W. may be due to the fact that the 

ng robin, though not resembling in size and 
fom the common wren, yet assimilates to it in 
colour and markings. Possibly ignorant observers 
may have seen the old birds with their red breasts 
in association with the brown and speckled young, 
and have jumped to the conclusion that the two 
were mating, and that the unadorned young in- 
dividuals were wrens, notwithstanding the great 
difference in size ? James Dauuas, 


Hamrsrzap ix. 484),—The will of Mrr. 
Lessingham, dated Dec. 12, 1782, and proved 
May 14, 1784 (262 Rockingham, P.C.C.), by 
Thomas Harris, Esq., the sole executor, is thus 
expressed :— 


* Dec. 12%» 1782, This is to revoke all former Wills 
or Donations I leave to Thomas Harris Esq’ whatever 
I may die of in trust for the sole use of m 
three sons Thomas Charles and Edwin so that it shall 
not be dependant on the private fortune nor to be con- 
sidered by his Creditors as belonging to himself and in 
case he survives them all then it is for his own use and 
I do appoint for him only to act as my Executor Should 
Frederick not be better provided for he must take his 
share with the rest but not otherwise. Jane Hemet 
commonly called Lessingbam, to which I have affixed 
my hand and Seal,” 

An affidavit appended thereto, dated May 11, 
1784, and sworn to by John Webster, of the 
parish of St. Thomas the Apostle, London, Gentle- 
man, and James Brandon, of the parish of St. 
Paul, Covent Garden, Gentleman, states that 
“they were well acquainted with Jane Hemet otherwise 
Lessingham late of re a Spinster deceased for 
four years and upwards before and to the time of her 
death which happened as these Deponents have been 
informed and believe in the Month of March in the 
Year of our Lord 1783,” &c. 

Daniet 


Girt PRonouncep Guru (7* §. ix. 472; x. 24, 
116).—I beg leave to suggest that spellings convey 
no notion of sound to any one, unless they are 


om according to some phonetic system. I have | 


pronounce China, America, &c., in such a 
that the final sound is “the obscure vowel,” 
represented, in romic notation, by a turned ¢ or 
(2). The same sound, prolonged and accented, is 
heard in a large number of words in the neighbour. 
hood of London, in the mouths of people who do 
not trill the r. I was born in London, and haye 
lived in it, and also at Sydenham, Highgate, 
Woolwich, &c. ; and I have always heard and used 
this sound in girl (geel), burn (been), churl (cheel), 
heard (heed), bird (beed), &c. Mr. Sweet's ex- 
perience is the same. I should be glad to learn 
how, and where, any difference is made, even 
those who trill the r, between the vowels in gir 
and churl, and pearl. But the information will be 
useless unless conveyed in some phonetic spelling, 
such as romic, or palewotype, or the system in the 
* New English Dictionary.’ 
Watrter W. Sxzar. 
I will venture to add to “the poet Anon,’s” 
lines one more verse, with three additional rhymes: 
And thus, with song like merry merle, 
Defiance to gainsayers | hurl, 
And then the swelling sails I furl, 
Of Poet's Art. 
There is also, besides the Scottish word irl, 
another, namely, a verb thirl=to bore, but when 
and by whom used I know not. E, A. D. 


Dr. Taomas Saaw, THE TRAVELLER (7® §, x. 
28).—A brief memoir of this learned traveller, 
with a transcript of the inscription on his monu- 
ment in Bramley Church, co. Hants, will be found 
in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. ii. p. 287. 

DanieEt 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


The third edition, Edinburgh, 1808, has ‘‘ some 
account of the author ” (Lowndes), 
Ep. MarsHalt. 


Myrens (7 x. 108).—The portrait described 
must be that of Sir Richard Dean, Lord Mayor in 
1628, The arms painted were bis. 

Constance Russett. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Cotman Hence §. ix. 387, 454).—I do not 
accept this term as a personal name, but refer it to 
the class of labourers called “ coalheavers,” i. ¢., in 
old phraseology, ‘‘ colemen,” arising from the trade 
in charcoal. e haw, or hedge, would then bea 
locality under whose shelter they would rest or 
sleep during the off hours of labour ; the associa- 
tions quoted would necessarily follow. A. H. 


Famiry (7* ix. will 
find, 7 S. ix. 265, under the heading ‘ The Beau- 
tiful Mabel Kelly,’ a note of mine on this family. 
She was a sister of the Right Hon. Thomas Kelly, 


n wondering, for example, what in the world | P.C., formerly Prime Sergeant of Ireland, later one 
the above title means. In Southern English we | of the Justices of the Irish Common Pleas. Is 
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Qentavr right in saying he was the Lord Chief “have become abrupt. I remember that I had a 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland? doubt whether I was saying anything which would 


Particulars of his ancestry will be found in the 
Heralds’ Office, Dublin, at the references given by 
me in my note. Sir Jonah 
‘Recollections of his Own Time,’ has a very inter- 
esting account of this amiable and well-known 
jodge. So far as I remember, fuller particulars 
are given in the first or second edition than in 
the third. I have lent my copy, so caanot refer 
toitat the moment. Sir Jonah will state, doubt- 
less, whether he was Chief Justice or not. 
Martin, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Macktytosa viii. 387, 473).—At the 
latter reference, Mr. Wittiam CrawFrorD was 
kind enough to give me some information about 
Wm. Tosh, or Mackintosh, Provost of Rutherglen 
in 1827. Can he say who the Provost first married ; 
or give me any particulars of his ancestry ? 

CassHeE. 


Brat (7 §. viii. 464; ix. 77, 113, 232, 314, 511). 
—I have not at the moment all the recent numbers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ before me, but, so far as I can remem- 
ber, Sir Walter Scott’s explanation of the word 
brat, in ‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ chap. xiii., has 
not been introduced into this discussion. At the 
Council of State, deliberating on the “ Highland 
cumber” between the Clan Chattan and the Clan 
Quhele, it is reported that “their forces are 
assembling on each side, and not a man, claiming 
in the tenth degree of kindred, but must repair to 
the Brattach of his tribe.” To this Sir Walter 
furnishes the following foot-note :— 

“Standard—literally cloth. The Lowland language 
still retains the word brat, which, however, is only now 
applicable to a child’s pinafore, or.a coarse towel. To 
such mean offices may words descend.” 

Whatever may be thought of this etymology, it 
should be added that a brat is to this moment, in 
Lowland Scotland, either a coarse apron or a for- 
ward, pertinacious child, as the occasion may 

Nay, the word may even be used to 
crush the pretensions of an adult upstart through 
suggestion of his essential insignificance. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


SenzcamBian Foik-tore: Sorcery (7 S. ix. 
401; x. 14, 134).—Referring to what has been 
remarked about throwing salt into the fire in order 
to check witchcraft, I may mention that in an 
article in an old number of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
signed W. S., which, I think, must stand for 
Walter Scott, it is said that people guard against 
Witches by throwing salt into the fire. Possibly 
this has not been recorded in ‘N. & Q. I dare 
say that Miss Busx’s alteration would improve 
pete on this subject. I have forgotten 

I said ; but, in attempting to be brief, I may 


be new to the querist. 
There is an Irish folk-story similar to the 


Barrington, in his| Eastern one which Miss Busk has narrated. 
Doubtless, however, it is one of the stories which 


she knows, E. Yarovey. 


De ta ix. 407, 491; x. 49, 96).— 
The De la Poles were also of Welsh Pool, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, then called Pwil. I find them in an 
unpublished MS. of 1285, which is now in the 
printer’s hands, and will come out in the Shrews- 
bury Archeological Transactions towards the end 
of the year, with some notes and references which 
I have been enabled to furnish. 

Welsh Pool takes its name from a remarkable 

l in Powis Castle Park. The castle was formerly 
nown as Castell Coch, or Red Castle. It is one 
of the seats of the Earl of Powis. From Mr. 
Srocxen’s remarks, which are sound and per- 
tinent, some previous writer seems to have been 
sadly at fault. The names of the highest families 
in the land occur in the registers of the trade 
guilds, younger sons having been apprenticed to 
merchants of all denominations, and the connexion 
was not thought at all a matter of disgrace. See 
a paper on the Glovers’ Company of Shrewsbury 
in the local Transactions, where I have pointed 
this out. Bol.eav. 


Wricut or Dersy (7" §. x. 140).—Lztivs 
will find incomparably the best biography of 
Wright of Derby in the comely volume written 
and illustrated by his relation, Mr. William Bem- 
rose, of Derby. F. G, STerHens. 


Dr. SacnEverett (7* S. ix. 466; x. 96).— 
Apropos of Sally Salisbury, can any correspondent 
tell me who are the other Sallys alluded to in an 
early eighteenth century ballad entitled ‘The Three 
Sallys of London’ 

Three Sallys of London are gotten to high renown, 

There ’s Callico Sally all light, 

Sally Salisbury learn’d to fight, 

But Sally Cutz(onji . . . . 

Do’s sing do’s sing to the Town’s delight. 

J. Exriot Hopexin. 


SUPERSTITION CONCERNING Bess S. x. 126). 
—The custom of “ putting crape round the hives” 
is not, I fancy, restricted to any one particular 
county. At any rate, when fishing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Malvern, a season or two ago, I wit- 
nessed the ceremony of imparting the news of a 
death to the inhabitants of a row of beehives, 
after which a piece of crape was duly attached to 
each hive, and I was informed would be allowed 
to remain until, in the ordinary course of events, 
it became worn away by exposure to the weather. 
On making inquiries, Ielicited, further, that in cases 
where the observance had been neglected the 
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“stocks” invariably pined away, but that if the 
omission was remedied within a reasonable time 
they speedily ined their vigour. 
8. J. F. Newsery. 
25, Wingate Road, W. 


The prevailing superstition seems to be not that 
the bees die, but that they leave the hive after a 
death in the family of the owners. Mr. J. G. 
Whittier, in a note appended to his exquisite poem 
* Telling the Bees,’ mentions this. He says :— 

“ A remarkable custom, brought from the Old Country, 
formerly prevailed in the rural districts of New England. 
On a death of a member of the family, the bees were at 
once informed of the event, and their hives dressed in 
mourning. This ceremonial was supposed to be neces- 
sary, to prevent the swarms from leaving their hives and 
a new home,” 

If Mr. Burwer is not acquainted with the poem 
mentioned, he will be much interested in reading 
it. W. W. Davisse. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland. 


Layruier (7" §. x. 88).—The Lanphiers were 
formerly merchants in the town of New Ross, co. 
Wexford, in the earlier half of this century, and 
long before, I think, they were also settled in 
Clonmel. Y. 8S. M. 


So called from a Llan Fair, name of nineteen 
places in Wales, from Lian Fair, for Lltn Mair= 
church (lit. enclosure) of Mary. In thirteen of the 
places the church or chapel is dedicated to St. Mary. 


R. Caarnock. 
International Club. 


Tse Errmotocy or “Antas” §, x. 65).— 
This word is found in the ‘Book of Aneurin,’ and 
a derivation is given in Pughe. 

R. S. Caarnock. 

International Club, 


Lyse (7 8. x. 7).—In Ritson’s ‘ Ancient Songs,’ 

London, 1792, these lines are printed thus :— 

Jvy bath a lybe she kaght yt w' y* colde, 

So mot they all hafae y' w' jvy hold, 
from a MS. of Henry VI.’s time (Bibl. Harl. 
No. 5396); and in the glossary, at p. 322, “‘Lybe” 
is inserted without explanation. The emendation 
proposed (kybe) seems to be right. 

W. E. 


“A RUMP AND pozen” (7" §. x. 48, 134).— 
Surely this meant a steak and a dozen of oysters 
in sauce—the beatific ramp-steak and oyster sauce ! 

0. 


Corusert Bepe (7" §. ix. 203, 258, 336, 415; 
x. 33).—It is perhaps worth recording that the 
following prices were paid at a sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby & Co.’s, on January 18, for the three parts 
of ‘Verdant Green,’ first editions :—‘ Verdant 
Green,’ 11. 5s.; ‘Further Adventures of Verdant 
Green,’ 2/. 2s.; ‘Verdant Green Married and Done 


For, 2. 2s. Mr. Quaritch was the buyer. Ths 
parts were published at one shilling each. 


Rosert Prerporyt, 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Tae Inrropuction oF TorKker-Rep 
into Enctanp: tHe Marquis pe Lavwar (7@ 
S. viii. 485; ix. 37).—I was asked to explain 
my article at the above reference, and send the 
following paragraph from the Manchester W, 
Times of Oct. 5, 1889, which will, perhaps, give 
satisfaction of the explanation :— — 

“Tue tate Mr. C, L. Detavnay.—We regret to 
cord the death of Mr. Charles Louis Delaunay, a mete 
ber of an historical family, Mr. Delaunay, who had 
resided in Salford for many years, was the son of the 
late Mr. L. B. Delaunay, of Blackley, and had reached 
his sixty-third year. He was the grandson of the Mar. 
quis de Launay, who about a century ago was Governor 
of the Bastile in Paris, The family of the unfortunate 
marquis came over to England and started the first 
— dyeing establishment formed in England, at 

ackley.” 

Freperick LAwRENce Tavari, 

30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester, 


Your correspondent Mr. Tavaré is, I believe, 
in error when he claims this as due to a member of 
the De Launay family. I have been informed, and 
family letters support the statement, that 
or turkey-red dyeing for the English army and the 
Levant trade was first carried on in England at 
Wandsworth, Surrey, by Malachi Hawtayne 
(1688-1772), formerly a captain in the 23rd Regi- 
ment, who is supposed to have obtained the secret 
from the family of his wife, who came from Hol- 
land, Her maiden name is not known ; but she, 
with her husband and a sister, widow of Theo- 
dore Hodshon, are buried in the Huguenot burial- 
ground at Wandsworth. 

Perhaps some correspondent resident at Wands- 
worth can give particulars as to these persons and 
the site of the dye-works on the banks of the 
Wandle. X. BEKe. 


Demerara. 


Tar Buriat-PLace or Sir Taomas More (7* 
§S. x. 46).—Referring to the opinion of your corre- 
spondent Mr. H. Pvcn, that “Chelsea is a mach 
more likely place” of burial of Sir Thomas More 
than the Tower, I ask permission to say, in reply, 
that a few years before his lamented execution Sir 
Thomas ordered a vault to be made in Chelses 
Church, to which he removed the remains of his 
first wife, fully intending that it should also be 
the locality of his own interment ; but it may be 
added that it is a matter of dispute whether Sir 
Thomas More’s body was ever really buried at 
Chelsea, There is certainly no mention of the 
subject in C. More’s ‘ Life’ (1626) of his great- 
grandfather. However, with regard to the chapel 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, many writers differ as 
to the precise position in it of the grave of the 
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thor of ‘Utopia’; but from the circumstance 
that his eldest daughter, Margaret Roper, conveyed 
the body of Bishop Fisher from Barking church- 
yard, in which, after execution, it had been in- 
terred, to the Tower, where the bishop requested 
his remains might be placed, to be near those of 
his friend her father, it may be surmised that the 
little chapel in the Tower not only contains the 
ashes of Cardinal Fisher, sometime Bishop of 
Rochester, but also those of the Lord Chancellor, 
Sir Thomas More, both beheaded in 1535. 
They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death they were not divided. 
Henry Geratp Hors. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


As Mr. Pues says, we know about the head, 
but the headless body we do not know about. 
Chelsea, of course, had the Chancellor died in the 
ordinary way, would have been the likeliest place 
to have received his body. But after his execu- 
tion, unless special permission had been granted, 
the body would be sure to have gone back into the 
Tower, or, like that of Bishop Fisher, to the ad- 
jacent Allhallows Barking. Had any special order 
been granted, we should probably have known 
something, or it might even have existed still. 
The absence of comment implies that the body 
mouldered under the dust of the chapelry dedicated 
toSt. Peter in Chains. Barring a bone or two, any 

Ichre would be empty enough of all identifiable 

ics by this time. But the pilgrims were fairly 

safe as to the site. Historic silence seems in this 
case to give consent nem. con. C, A. Warp. 


Arthur Cayley the younger, in his ‘ Memoirs of 
Sir Thomas More,’ 1808, says that 
“his body was buried in the chapel of St. Peter in the 
Tower, probably near Bishop Fisher, who, like More, 
had appointed himeelf a tomb in his lifetime, which he 
never occupied. Some of our antiquaries have asserted 
that More’s body was afterwards removed to Chelsea by 
his daughter Margaret; but this is by no means satis- 
factorily made out, and x OE to be improbable, for 
more reasons than one,”—Vol. i, p. 236. 


K. P. D. E. 


AvtHors or Quotations WanTep (7™ §. ix. 
9, 319).— 

“Trees are encumbrances,” &c.—It would be inter- 
esting toknow whence Mr, WiLu14M N. Fraser obtained 
this version. I am able now to correct my version, 
p 319. “Trees are an excrescence provided by nature 
‘or the payment of debts.” —First Earl of Carnarvon, 

Hanrotp Mater, Colonel. 
(7% 8, x. 49, 99.) 
“Life at the best is but a froward child,” &c.—The 
is from Sir William Temple's essay on ‘ Poetry’ 
( Works,’ 1720, i. 249). Goldsmith quotes it, not textu- 
ally. in ‘The Present State of Polite Learning.’ 1759, 
p- 196. He seems to recollect it in ‘The Bee,’ 1759, 
p. 124; and, in ‘ The Good Natur'd Man,’ 1768, p.%, he 
= it in the lips of Croaker. (See the ‘“‘ Temple 
rary” ‘ Goldsmith,’ 1889, i, xxiv.) 
Austin Dogson. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Roxburghe Ballads. Part XX. Vol. VII. Edited 
Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A, (Ballad 

iety. 
Wits the present part Mr. Ebsworth begins the last 
portion of his heroically discharged task. The seventh 
volume will be the last, and of the three parts of which 
it is to be composed one is before us, and a second is all 
but ready for the printers. No reason, indeed, except the 
slackness of subscribers, is there why the work should 
not be finished “off the reel.” On the desirability of 
this it is needless further to insist, That the society, when- 
ever the assistance of Mr. Ebsworth is withheld, will find 
the utmost Cifficulty in replacing him is self-evident, 
since no living man probably unites an equal knowled 
of ballad literature to an energy equally indomitable, 
end no one else thus qualified will be able to reproduce 
in facsimile the quaint woodcuts which add greatly to 
the attractiveness and interest of the broadsides. Part 
XX. opens with a group of “Tradesmen and Sportsmen 
Ballads,” Before these, in the introductory portion, are 
given, however, ‘ The Lancashire Lovers; or, the Merry 
Wooing of Thomas and Betty,’ and ‘ Toby's Delight; or, 
an Incoursgement for Young Men and Maids.’ Appro- 
priately enough, since the note of lamentation is heard 
in all literatures, the group of tradesmen’s ballads begins 
with ‘The Tradesman’s Complaint upon the Hardness 
of the Times.’ In the same line, to a certain extent, is 
‘The Sorrowful Lamentation of the Pedlars and Petty 
Chapmen,’ though the complaints concerning the hard- 
ships of the times end in exhortation to purchase goods, 
and so remove cause for complaint. Other ballads, with 
titles not unlike, prove, however, to be attacks upon 
feminine frailties,a source of abundant occupation for 
masculine pens. More idyllic and attractive is the 
‘ Song in Praise of the Bonny Milkmaid,’ who has always 
been a favourite with the poets. Milton tells how the 
“milkmaid singeth blyth,” and the refrain in praise of 
those “ that carry the milking-pail’” has never lost its 
attraction, Ina kindred vein is‘ The Happy Husband- 
man; or, Country Innocence.’ ‘May Day: Country 
Mirth’ is another ballad which sings “as if the world 
would never grow old,’ This series is, indeed, far more 
interesting than one would suppose from its title. A 
small selection of “Cupid Ballads” follows, and gives 

lace, appropriately enough, to agroup of “ Matrimonial 

Ballads.” In the last-named series is ‘The Northern Lase’s 
Lamentation ; or, the Unhappy Maid’s Misfortune.’ To 
this Mr. Ebsworth draws especial attention as unique. 
He is disposed to assign the authorship to Martin Parker. 
Its burden— 

O the Oak, the Ash, and the bonny Ivy Tree, 

They flourish most bravely in our Country, 
has the pathos of some of the Scottish and North Country 
ballads. Through ballads too numerous to indicate 
Mr. Ebsworth leads us, dispensing useful and erudite 
information, furnisbing precious illustration, drawing 
attention to beauties, and binding the whole together 
with a string of personal comment, all of it belonging to 
one nursed in Cavalier lore. He is prodigally generous 
to his friende, appreciative of whatever in the past is of 
good report, and impatient only of modern professions 
and shams. 


Antient Drolleries—No. 1. Cobbe’s Prophecies, 1614, 
Reproduced in facsimile by Charles Pretorius. With 
a Preface by A. H. Bullen. 
circulation. ) 

We have here the first of a series of reprinte, limited to 


(Printed for private 


three hundred, which are likely to be greatly in demand 
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with antiquaries and bibliophiles. No name of publisher 
accompanies the reprint, which, however, reaches us from 
Mr. Bertram Dobell, of Charing Cross Road, whose previous 
ublications justify the assumption that the experiment is 
is, ‘ Cobbe’s Prophecies, bis Signes and Tokens, his Mad- 
rigalls, Questions,’ &c., was printed for Robert Wilson at 
Grayes-Inne Gate in 1614. To us it was quite unknown, 
Book Prices Current gives no mention of it. In Mr. 
Arber’s ‘Transcripts from the Stationers’ Registers’ we 
find the entry under May 12, 1614 (vol. iii. p, 546); and 
the ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ chronicles the sale of a 
copy in the Bindley Collection for 5/, The preface to 
the volume, signed Richard Rablet, Mr, Dobell thinks is 
assumed after Rabelais, and Mr. Bullen, whose preface 
is all that is most gracious and scholarly, regards the 
conjecture as plausible. With customary and unfailing 
instinct, Mr. Bullen selects in bis preface those poems 
which have the nearest approach to inspiration or con- 
tain the most pleasing references to rustic customs. 
Quaintness is, perhaps, the highest quality with which 
the author of the “drolling prophecies” can ordinarily 
be credited. Asa rule our author points out an un- 
enviable and imaginary state of affuirs— 
when 

Young men follow imperfections, 

And old men dote in ill affections, 

When Beauty is a baite of sinning, 

While wanton threds make wicked spinning, 

And wealth doth onely breede ambition, &c.— 
and then mildly protests inst its arrival, He has, 
however, a livelier vein, as w he writes :— 

When a man is old, 

And the wether blowes cold, 

Well fare a fire and a fur'd Gowne ; 
But when he is young, 
And his blood new sprung, 
His sweete hart is worth halfe the Towne. 

We cannot dwell longer upon this pleasing reproduc- 
tion. The prophecies are, however, a mine of strange 
phrases and roverbial allusions. In one poem we have 
the phrase “ To put the cockes eies cleane out,” and the 


verse :— 
When Baiard is downe in the mire, 
And the fat is all in the fire, 
When loue hath lost his desire. 


Yorkshire Oddities, Incidents, and Strange Events. By 
S. Baring-Gould, M.A. New and Revised Edition, 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Eprtions of this strange and oy book succeed 

each other, and will continue to do so while interest in 

human nature prevails. The singularly happy motto 
from the Rolls House MSS. which Mr. Baring-Gould 
prefixes to his volume is in itself a piece of inepiration: 

“There be such a company of wilful gentlemen within 

Yorkshire as there be not in all England besides.” So, 

with insight into those around him, wrote, in 1556, the 

Abbot of York to Cromwell. From the new edition we 

miss a few records, Their exclusion is due, doubtless, to 

the desire to compress into one volume the contents of 
the two volumes of the previous edition of a decade ago. 

There seems, indeed, to be some doubt as to how many 

editions the book bas known. That issued in 1880, by 

John Hodges, of King William Street, Strand, is pro- 

claimed on the title-page thefourth. In a preface, dated 

April 12, 1890, the author speaks of this latest edition as 

the fourth. The question is worth settling, for the eake 

of future bibliographers, since many new editions may 


yet be expected. 


Buaystana.—Mr, Kennedy, of New York, has pre- 
sented Burns's manuscript of “Scots whae hae wi’ 


Wallace bled,” which he bought at Sotheby's, to the ej 


of Edinburgh. Mr. Kennedy bas since acquired a m 
finer preserved copy from Mr. Stillie’s collection of 
Burns's manuscripts. This copy is titled, “ Bruce at 
Bannockburn sent Mr. Thomson for his Collection— 
Sept. Tune, Hey tuttie taitie,"”" and was presented by 
Burns to a club in Dumfries (“ Jerusalem Tavern”), of 
which he was a member, with the following inscription ; 
“TI send you a copy of the last song I have sent Mr. 
Thomson, and I think that it is quite sufficient to do 
credit to the next Performance of your Club.—Rosgr 
Burns.” Mr. Kennedy bas also first edition 
of the Kilmarnock ‘ Burns’ and many other inter 
manuscripts, including Burns’s charming ballad of “John 
Anderson my Joe, John.” These documents Mr, Kennedy 
intends to present to an institution in New York. 


Tue facsimile in colours of the grant of arms 
Clarenceux King of Arms to Thomas Northland, of the 
county of Sussex, gentleman, dated “London, the x 
day of November, xxij* year of the reign of King Ed- 
ward the iiijt®” (1483), will a rin the October part 
of Miscellanea Genealogica. This grant is the conten 
known, and the mantling and accessories of the arms in 
this rare instance of heraldic drawing are deserving of 
attention, 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
the and such address aa he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” = 


M. E, M. (“Essays on Poems "’).—There is 
an essay by J. C. Shairp on ‘Shelley as a Lyric Poet’ in 
Fraser's Magazine, c. 38; one by T Bayne on ‘ Shelley 
as a Poet’ in St. James's Magazine, xliii,; one on 
* Shelley's Life and Poetry,’ by D. Masson, in Macmillan, 
ii, 338; a second on the same subject, anonymous, in 
Temple Bar, iii. 538, Essays on the ‘ Poetical Works’ 
will be found in the Edinburgh Review, Ixix. 503, xe. 
419, oxxxiii, 426 ; in Fraser, xvii. 653 ; Quarterly, 
xxxviii. 124; Westminster, xciv. 75; and in Tait's, New 
Series, viii. 681. For the ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ see 
Blackwood, vii. 679 ; Gentleman’s, New Series, xii. 421. 

Lautus (“Royal Authors’’).—The book in question 
is -_ well-known ‘ Royal and Noble Authors’ of Wal- 
pole, 

8. C. R. B. (“ An Austrian army awfully arrayed ”).— 
This is given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 8. iv. 88 (August 1, 1863). 
Information concerning it appears 2 8. viii, 413, 460 ; 
xii. 279, 336, 

T. Lewis O. Davies (‘ Overseers of Wills ”).—Con- 
sult Burn’s Law,’ 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Twition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German iu King’s College, London. 


(L) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 
6d 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
Itmo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


§. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLEN SION | of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE ( to be used with 


12mo. 48. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH To one added | 
Danish orwegian otes 
a Vocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERSDORF 


12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 


Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary. 


G 
vm Tables, and Index. New Edition. | Fourth Bai 


notion : pies give ofl the ond to R VE 
(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
ely. A Collection of Modern German Plays. _A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
query, cloth 
with the Part IL. te “ DER ee 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. | New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth. 5s. 
‘ishes to Fourth BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
Parts I. and IT. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. - 
Th Part Contents» DER GEBEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By With Notes for Beginners. 
Twelfth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
(IL) SCHILLER'S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. | ty rotor 
, With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edi King’s College, London.—A K EY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, ls. 
Crown 42. éd. Price 58. crown 8vo. cloth, 
Works’ (Vv. HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
New Beguphical Notice of the Author" | which be can 
nd,” see “Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The | acquaintance with the Italian language, but critical powers of no 
i. 421. Botes and scientific glossary are written with great care Pe lucidity.” | order.” 
i “ We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters a preach of an | Third Edition, Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Wal- the midalecr -BERIPIDIS ION. With Notes, 
Introduction (on the Greek M Ex. 
san Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 28 6d. 
460; RILLER’S WILHELM TELL, In|, PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ESCHY- 
LUS. Edited from the of Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
Second Edition, cloth, 5s. the Rev WATBON, 
SCHILLER'’S WILHELM TELL Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6d. 
jan System) an Interlinear Translation, ’ T 
of ty THNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
ce, 22, APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR,!The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
om. to Dr. Becker's Views ith, Complete Course of | English Prose, Notes and Preliminary Dissertation by 
t; and 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.—The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX aa and 
TWO out of the Five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS, MORALITIES, AND INTERLUDES. 
Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan Drama. 

Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by ALFRED W. POLLARD, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF GERMAN CLASSICS. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S JUNG FRAU Vor ORLEANS. With Historical and Critical 


Introduction, Complete Commentary, &c. Edited by OC. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D. F.C.P., Professor of German, Kingy 
London, Editor of 


the Series. 
cellent editions of the German has done far than other to forward 
jen’ 8 Classics, more any mab the study of Germag 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of SPOKEN ENGLISH. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Ph.D., Author 


of ‘A History of English Word-Sounds,’ ‘A Primer of Phonetics,’ ‘An Anglo-Saxon Primer,’ ‘An Anglo-Samgg 


* &e. 
chject of educated spoken English as distinguished from vulgar 
rovinaal on’ English on the otber.” the Preface. 
THE SAME 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 

A PRIMER of of PHONETICS. By Henry Sweet, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 

on 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and a With ith Grammatical 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by HENRY SWEET, M.A. Sixth Edition, Revised 


A NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL HISTORIES ON THE teen 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, with 18 Maps, 7s. 6d. 


The DOMINION of CANADA. An Historical and Geographical Study. By 
the Rev. Vas M.A. Oxon., F.R.C.I., late Scholar of meee Under the 
auspices of the Royal Colonial moor 


ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD. With a Notice of tha 


Earlier Lil of the University. By Rev. W. D. MACRAY, . A., Assistant in the Department of MSS. 
the Librarian's recent Meport covering the years since that date. ad 
NEW EDITION OF LORD CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS TO HIS GODSON. 
Now ready, royal 8vo. with Facsimile Letter, Pedigree, Portraits, and Illustrations, cloth, bevelled extra, 2ls. 


The LETTERS of the FOURTH EARL of CHESTERFIELD to HIS 


IN and SUCCESSOR. Edited from the Originals, with a MEMOIR of LORD CHESTERFIELD, by the East 
of of CARNARVON. Second Edition, with Appendix of Additional Correspon 


nden 
N.B.—The whole of the First £dition of this Work was sold on the Tet publication. 
COMPLETION OF HANDBOOK OF 
3 vols. 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations and Index. Vols. I. and II. Vol. ITIL, 14s. 
A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE and PRACTICAL | ASTRONOMY. By 
F. CHAMBER), F.R.A.8. Fourth Edition. 
Vol. I.—The SUN, PLANETS, and COMETS. 
IL—INSTRU MENTS and PHACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
ol. I1].—The STARRY HEAVENS. 
“ A valuable mine information ....The information carefully brought up to date.”—.A thenaum. 


NEW EDITION OF HOOKER'S —, a DEAN CHURCH AND PROFESSOR PAGET. 


The WORKS of that LEARNED and JUDICIOUS DIVINE, Mr. RICHARD 


ong — With an Account of his Life and Death A ISAAC WALTON. Arranged by the Rev. JOHN — 
Seventh Edition, yo weyt AY Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, M.A. D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's, and the 
PAGET, D.D., Canon of Christ Charch. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Priated by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athepawum Press, Took'’s-court. Cursitor-street. B.C. ; and Published by the said 
JUHN FRANCIS at No. 22, Took’s-court, (ursiter-street, Chancery-lane, —Saturday, Avgvet 30, 
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